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The Southern Educational Conference is sometimes spoken of 
as though it were a Northern institution. It is well for us to 
remember that it is by birth a Virginian, and that those of us 
from the North who met at the first conference came as the guests 
of a Virginia gentleman who believed in the value of coéperation 
between Northern and Southern men interested in the great cause 
of universal education. It is well for us, too, to remember that 
the principles which the Southern Education Board has adopted 
for its own are those of Virginia’s most distinguished educator, 
Thomas Jefferson. His face looks out upon us from the publica- 
tions of this board, and to the promulgation of his principles it is 
devoting its energies. Nowhere can we find a clearer or more 
emphatic statement of the need of universal education than in the 
writings of this distinguished son of the Old Dominion. The bills 
which he proposed to the Virginia Assembly in 1779 are so expres- 
sive of our own ideas that we might safely adopt their important 
clauses as the principles of our educational propaganda. 

The first bill, known as the “‘Act for the more General Diffusion 
of Knowledge,” provided elementary schools for the children of 
rich and poor alike, and secondary schools for a limited number 
of the most worthy youth of the State. The second bill provided 
for a State university and the third for a public library. Though 
the Virginians of that time were not prepared to accept Mr. 
Jefferson’s far-reaching plans, he continued to advocate them, 
and, in these striking words, gave expression to his vital interest 
in universal education. “A system of general instruction which 
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shall reach every description of our citizens from the richest to 
the poorest, as it was the earliest, so it will be the latest of all 
public concerns in which I shall permit myself to take an inter- 
est.” From the time of Jefferson to the final realization of his 
plans in 1870 under the wise leadership of the Hon. W. H. Ruffner, 
Virginia’s leading men have expressed their conviction that a 
system of free schools is necessary to the well-being of a democ- 
racy. St. George Tucker, an able champion of democracy and 
universal education, believed not only in Jefferson’s ideas on 
education, but in his scheme for freeing and educating the slaves. 
In his “‘Notes on Blackstone,” published in 1803, Judge Tucker 
gives the outlines of his own plan for the gradual liberation and 
education of the negroes and adds a resumé of Jefferson’s “Bill for 
the More General Diffusion of Knowledge in Virginia.”” In 1841, 
Henry Ruffner, President of Washington College, now Washing- 
ton and Lee, proposed a very practical plan for the organization 
and support of common schools in Virginia. In 1856, Henry A. 
Wise, who afterwards became one of the ablest governors of the 
commonwealth, addressed his constituents of the Accomac Con- 
gressional District in these forceful words: “If Ihad an archangel’s 
trumpet the blast of which could startle the living of all the 
world, I would snatch it at this moment and sound it in the 
ears of all the people of the States which have a solitary, poor, 
unwashed, and uncultured child, untaught at a free school. Tax 
yourselves: first, to pay the public debt; second, to educate your 
children—every child of them—at common, primary, free schools 
at state charge.” 

The first free school in Virginia, which was also the first in 
America, was the one established near Hampton by Benjamin 
Syms in 1634. This school has done good work from the day of 
its foundation, and today, under the name of the Syms-Eaton 
Academy, is a well-equipped and effective institution of learning. 
But it was not until 1870 that the Constitution of Virginia pro- 
vided for a general system of public schools. Dr. William Henry 
Ruffner, son of President Ruftner, was called to the new office of 
State superintendent of public instruction. In a brief space of 
time he formulated a system of free schools that has been most 
satisfactory—a system that was planned by Thomas Jefferson, 
advocated by St. George Tucker and other leading Virginians, 
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elaborated by President Ruffner, and finally established under 
the direction of Hon. William H. Ruffner, of whom it has been 
said that “in the remarkable list of Virginia’s great and honored 
citizens no one has done more for her enrichment in all that is 
noble.” 

But the burden thrown upon the white citizens of the State by 
the necessity of providing school advantages, not only for their 
own children, but for those of the negro race as well, was a heavy 
one, and it is not strange that many felt, as Dr. Ruffner says, 
“exasperated” that the Congress of the United States should fail 
to grant aid in the heavy task of educating the children of the 
freedmen. ‘But,” said Dr. Ruffner, ‘‘the failure in us to educate 
them would be far worse than all the burdens we have to bear, 
and help will come sooner or later.’’ And help did come, not from 
the Congress of the United States, be it said to its shame, and not 
for the freedmen alone. Through the generosity of Mr. George 
Peabody, a gift of $3,500,000 was made “for the promotion of 
education in those portions of our common country which had 
suffered most from the destructive ravages and the not less dis- 
astrous consequences of the civil war.” Hon. J. L. M. Curry, of 
honored memory, the agent of that fund, who has perhaps done 
more for the establishment of public schools in the South than 
any other one man in this country, in his last report to the trus- 
tees speaks of its beneficent results as marvelous, partaking of 
the nature of revolution. Speaking further of the work of the 
Peabody Fund, he says: “There sprang up through the South, 
under this stimulating and guiding influence, excellent schools, 
most of which continue until the present day, and are incorpor- 
ated with State systems.” Later came the Slater Fund which 
Dr. Curry also administered most wisely. 

It was not strange that Dr. Curry, understanding as did no 
other man, South or North, what these two funds had accom- 
plished, should have greeted with enthusiasm any organization 
that had for its object the securing of free schools for all the 
people. Dr. Curry did not meet with us the first year at Capon 
Springs, but the second year he presided and ever after was one 
of the guiding spirits of the conference. His ringing words on 
that occasion will never be forgotten by those who heard them. 
Speaking of the condition of the South after the war, he said: 
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“Despite the environments and the hopelessness of the outlook, 
there were a few who felt that the salvation of the South, the 
recovery of its lost prestige, depended on universal education. 
They felt that no better service could be rendered to the country 
and the great problem which embarrassed or darkened action 
than a scheme of applying systems, tried and known elsewhere, 
to the renaissance of the South. Therefore, with hope and cour- 
age amid the gloom of disappointment and poverty and despair, 
the pressure of adverse circumstances, and the struggle for sub- 
sistence, they advocated and secured the incorporation into 
organic law of general education as the only measure which 
promised to lift up the lately servile race and restore the white 
people to their former prosperity. They persevered in their 
efforts until now every State in the South has state-established, 
state-controlled, state-supported schools for both races, without 
legal discrimination as to benefits conferred.” Dr. Curry’s 
eloquence roused the enthusiasm of that little company of earnest 
men and women. It was at this session that a resolution was 
passed gratefully endorsing the wise and helpful administration 
of the Slater and Peabody Funds, and urging the appointment of 
a committee, acting in harmony or in conjunction with the 
management of these funds, to assist in the wise distribution of 
contributions for education. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the first movement towards the 
formation of a board came as the result of Dr. Curry’s eloquence 
and with the thought of assisting this trusted representative of 
Virginia and the South in the carrying out of plans already 
cordially approved by every Southern legislature, and the tre- 
mendous value of which to the South had been proven beyond a 
doubt. The session of the following year—the third and last on 
Virginia soil previous to our gathering here—was stirred in its 
depths by the story told by Captain Vawter, the friend and 
fellow-soldier of Jackson and Lee, of what he had been able to 
accomplish for the white boys of Albemarle county by giving 
them industrial training in the Miller School. He showed how 
five hundred boys, through the aid of this sort of education, had 
been able to earn annually from $225,000 to $300,000 more than 
in all probability they would otherwise have received, while they 
had at the same time been enabled to render invaluable services 
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to the communities in which they lived. His eloquent speech 
closed with these words: “God grant that the inspiration of this 
day may be for the uplifting of both races in our Southland along 
the line of what is most needed—systematic, intelligent, industrial 
training.” This session was memorable too, as being the last in 
which the conference listened to the words of wisdom of that 
noble statesman and educator, Hon. William L. Wilson. While 
he strongly opposed an appeal to Congress for help for Southern 
education, he cordially approved the plans of the conference for 
the improvement of the schools. It was largely through the 
admiration which President Wilson inspired in the members of 
the conference that the raising of the William L. Wilson Memorial 
Fund for Washington and Lee University was made possible after 
his death. 

It is not necessary that I follow this conference in its migrations 
to North Carolina and Georgia, nor that I speak of the formation 
of the present board, whose perscnnel is thoroughly known to 
you. The campaign committee, to which was entrusted the work 
in the field, was placed under the direction of Dr. Curry. He 
immediately hastened to Richmond, conferred with Governor 
Montague, and sought advice of the State superintendent of 
public instruction and other leading citizens. The constitutional 
convention then sitting in Richmond afforded a rare opportunity 
for influencing public sentiment and securing the enactment of 
new school laws. It seemed wise to appoint as field agents two 
men well known in Virginia and thoroughly conversant with 
educational conditions in the State. One of those selected was 
Hon. H. St. George Tucker, a lineal descendant of the great jurist 
who had so ably advocated the cause of free schools in 1803, dean 
of the law school of Washington and Lee University, an eloquent 
speaker and former member of Congress from Virginia; the other 
was Dr. Robert Frazer, a personal friend of Dr. Curry, a man of 
broad culture, connected for many years with a training school 
for teachers in Mississippi and later with the Farmville Normal 
School in Virginia. These gentlemen at once put themselves in 
touch with many of the members of the constitutional conven- 
tion, with the State board of education, and with superintendents 
and teachers throughout the State. While they would not claim 
the credit for all the wholesome changes in the new constitution 
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affecting educational matters, there is no doubt that some of 
these are due to their influence. Among the essentials for good 
schools are local taxation, trained teachers, and expert super- 
vision. For all these the new constitution makes ample provision; 
and the State board of education and the General Assembly have 
been giving patient and thorough study to the revision of our 
school laws. 

But the field agents have not addressed themselves alone to the 
work of influencing the legislature and the constitutional conven- 
tion. Their most important work has been done in the country 
districts, where they have spoken at the court houses on educa- 
tional subjects and have had as large crowds of listeners as on 
political occasions. They have also brought the subject of 
education before the people at religious gatherings, notably at 
the Baptist district associations where have been gathered 
representatives from sixty counties and nine cities. On such 
occasions most cordial good will has been shown to the agents 
of the Southern Education Board and a lively interest exhibited 
in the cause which they represent. On several occasions, when 
their educational meetings have been held in towns, the stores 
have been closed and the courts suspended. The audiences have 
been large and enthusiastic, some persons riding over twenty-five 
miles to attend the meetings. In one instance ninety per cent of 
the county teachers were present. Women have shown much 
interest in the movement, often decorating the court house with 
flowers, and inquiring how they could help in the improvement 
of school houses and yards. Much assistance has also been given 
by the religious and secular press. Teachers’ associations and 
institutes have been visited aud helped, and in various ways 
nearly every section of the State has been reached. 

Dr. Tucker and Dr. Frazer have everywhere attempted to dis- 
cover the real needs of a community and then to arouse the 
people to meet these needs. Of the 1,900,000 people in the State 
of Virginia, about nine-tenths live in the country. Virginia’s edu- 
cational problem, then, is how to improve conditions in rural 
communities. It has been estimated that there are over 6,000 
white schools in the State exclusive of those in the cities, and that 
2,000 properly placed would bring a school within two and a 
half miles of every home. The subject of consolidation has been 
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widely discussed and much good work has already been accom- 
plished by energetic superintendents, of whom Virginia has not a 
few. Mr. Joynes, of Accomac county, has closed eleven white 
schools and onecolored one during the past year. In Washington 
county there are eight cases of consolidation and the term has 
been lengthened from five to eight months; Mr. Hulvey, from 
whom we shall hear this afternoon, has done good work in the 
matter of consolidation in Rockingham, as have also the superin- 
tendents of Bedford, Henry, and other counties. The agents of 
the board have visited nineteen communities which are interested 
in the strengthening of their schools through consolidation. At 
the superintendents’ conference in January, many instances were 
given of this method of improving the schools and the sentiment 
was strongly in favor of it. 

More than ever before the people are showing themselves ready 
for higher local taxation. In a number of counties an increased 
levy has already been made, reaching, in some cases, the maximum 
limit allowed by the constitution—fifty cents on a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of property. Some communities are also making 
praiseworthy sacrifices in the way of private subscriptions for 
the improvement of their schools. For example, at Martinsville, 
in Henry county, plans are matured for raising $12,000 for a 
modern school building and a yearly income of $4,000 for main- 
tenance. There has been a decided lengthening of the session, the 
State average now reaching 6.1 months. In one county the 
schools are open nine months, in another, eight and two-thirds, 
and in several others, over seven months. In Washington county 
great improvement is being made in the school houses, seven 
buildings of modern design having been lately constructed and 
seven others being in process of erection. They contain three or 
four rooms each, with vestibules and cloak-rooms, and cost from 
$750.00 to $1,200.00 each. The superintendent of this county 
devotes all his time to the schools, with results of sufficient 
importance tocommend this plan to theState board of education 
as one worthy of being universally adopted. In the rural schools 
of this same county there was not last year a single male teacher 
of college training; now there are seven men and fifteen women 
who have had such training. One county, Prince William, has 
introduced manual training into eight or ten of its schools. 
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Dr. Frazer reports that, in his opinion, a decided change has 
taken place in the attitude of the whites towards negro educa- 
tion. He says that he never hears a word against it now, but on 
the contrary strong terms of advocacy, often from unexpected 
sources. In one county that he visited he found the per capita 
expenditure in white schoolseighty cents and in thenegro schools 
one dollar and ten cents. This, however, he says, does not come 
from any special leaning towards the negro, but is due to the 
relative sparseness of the black population and the unwillingness 
of the school authorities that their educational interests should 
suffer on that account. Dr. Frazer adds that this shows that the 
white people of Virginia are beginning to see that the welfare of 
the commonwealth depends upon education for all. He has 
visited a number of negro schools and thinks the outlook for that 
portion of our population is constantly growing brighter. The 
superintendents at their conference in January voted unanimously 
for eight grades with manual training in negro schools and 
several spoke strongly in favor of giving them secondary schools. 
The Southern Education Board has employed Mr. Taylor B. 
Williams, a native of Virginia and a graduate of Hampton and 
of Harvard University who has had much experience in graded 
schools in Indiana, as field agent among the colored people. Mr. 
Williams has done work similar to that of the other field agents, 
but has made a special study of the condition and needs of the 
colored schools. 

Dr. Frazer mentions briefly a few needs of Virginia schools. 
He says: 

“First, Virginia greatly needs trained teachers and more nor- 
mal schools, especially for women. 

“Second, I should rejoice to see three or four modern, well- 
equipped and well-manned schools established at conspicuous 
rural centers to let the people see what a real school is. A single 
model school, well placed, with a good equipment of modern 
appliances, with library and laboratories, with provision for 
manual training and nature study, and with well-trained teach- 
ers, would be the most fruitful object lesson that could be given 
to our people. 

“Third, I should like to see in each county a competent superin- 
tendent giving all his time to the direction of his schools and 
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receiving a salary commensurate with his work. The new con- 
stitutional provision for redistricting the State with a view to 
more efficient supervision of schools is a step in the right direc- 
tion.” 

No report of the Southern Education Board would be complete 
without an acknowledgement of the cordial codperation which 
its agents have received from the Hon. Joseph W. Southall, 
superintendent of public instruction for Virginia, and the gentle- 
men associated with him on the State board of education. The 
objects which the Southern Education Board has in mind are 
those to which Dr. Southall has called attention in his admirable 
report for 1901, where he reviews the progress of the public 
school system during the past thirty years. In spite of the diffi- 
culties which it has had to encounter, there has been steady 
advance. While the white school population has increased from 
247,000 in 1871 to 426,000 in 1901, and the colored from 
164,000 to 265,000, the number of white pupils enrolled has 
increased from 92,000 to 258,000 and the number of colored 
pupils from 38,500 to 123,000. The average daily attendance 
has grown from 52,000 to 156,500 in the case of the whites and 
from 23,000 to 69,500 in the case of the colored. That is to say, 
that while the school population has not quite doubled, the 
average daily attendance has more than trebled. In other words, 
Virginia is not one of the States in which the illiteracy is growing 
more rapidly than the population. Speaking of what he calls 
“the wild and insane tendency to multiply small district schools,” 
Dr. Southall says, ‘“‘We have thus been dissipating our educational 
energies and resources instead of consolidating and concentrating 
them for the great struggle against illiteracy and crime.” Twice 
during the past year the State superintendent has called the 
county and city superintendents together to discuss measures for 
the improvement of the publicschools—once in the summer during 
the session of the School of Methods at Charlottesville, and again 
in the winter at Richmond to meet Dr. Buttrick, the secretary of 
the General Education Board. It is doubtful if two more impor- 
tant meetings have ever been held in Virginia. Certainly no one 
who listened to the story of the struggles of these earnest men 
who, in the face of tremendous difficulties, are trying to bring 
proper educational advantages to the children of Virginia, could 
fail to be full of hope for the future of the commonwealth. 
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One of the most helpful agencies for the creation of a public 
sentiment more favorable to free schools has been the State press. 
Almost without exception, the religious and secular papers have 
opened their columns to educational news and have published 
valuable editorials bearing upon the needs of the schools. Espe- 
cial reference should be made to the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
which has not allowed a week to pass during the last two years 
without giving time and thought to this important subject. 

The Richmond Educational Association, composed largely of 
intelligent and public-spirited women, has made itself a power 
for good throughout theState. A number of important meetings 
have been held under its auspices, and it is largely through its 
earnest efforts that this conference has been brought to this 
beautiful capital city and so royally entertained. Without the 
cordial support of His Excellency, Hon. A. J. Montague, the 
educational progress of the year would have been impossible. 
He is rightly called the educational governor, for, in every possi- 
ble way, by word and deed, he has made himself felt in the 
struggle for better schools. 

It is a cause for thankfulness that Captain Vawter, whose 
remarkable work in connection with the Miller School has 
already been mentioned, has been induced to accept the presi- 
dency of the board of trustees of the Virginia Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute for Colored Youth, at Petersburg. His sound 
common sense and large experience will be of untold value to this 
most excellent institution. No need is more pressing in Virginia 
than that of more adequate training of teachers for the public 
schools of the State. It is a cause for regret that larger appro- 
priations have not been made by the legislature for William and 
Mary College and the Farmville Normal School. Mrs. C. P. 
Huntington and Mr. Archer M. Huntington have offered to give 
$30,000 for the erection of a manual-training high and normal 
school for whites and a manual-training high school for blacks at 
Newport News, provided a similar sum is raised for this object 
elsewhere. The board of education has approved this plan and 
there is reason to believe that the money will be raised and the 
building erected. 

















How Does Religion Concern Education? 


By Jonn CaruisLe Kc, D. D., 
President of Trinity College 

The Christian religion is a working religion. It rests upon a 
working God. The first revelation which the Bible makes of God 
is in the act of creation, and throughout the entire history re- 
corded in the Bible God is working to realize the perfection of all 
things. The gods of pagans abide in temples and receive the 
adoration of men, but the God of the Bible appears in the midst 
of human affairs seeking to bring forth an ideal of life worthy of 
Himself. Whatever else men may think of the Christian religion 
there can be no question that it has manifested a sympathy of 
the deepest and sincerest kind with the work of the world. It 
was set forth for men and the world. No other man ever entered 
so fully as Jesus into the real conditions and problems of men. 
No task, no pain, no problems, no prospect escaped His attention 
and prevision, while the world-mission He inaugurated was the 
total salvation of men, of all men. The final test, therefore, of 
the Christian religionisits value as asaving, a perfecting religion; 
and this is the test which Jesus set forth as the proof of His mis- 
sion and the value of His teachings. ‘Wisdom is justified of her 
children,” is His frank challenge. It is a fair criterion and one 
capable of widest application. By it any man may justify his 
faith. Science can raise no objection to such a test, since it is the 
product of empiricism. The sole question then of the value of the 
Christian religion as a working force in the progress of a nation’s 
life is its application to and solution of a nation’s problems. 

The part that religion should have in the education of a nation 
is a vital, as well as a vexed question. One of the greatest prob- 
lems in the education of America is the part that the Christian 
religion should have in it. Complications, real and imaginary, 
arise and the real issue is postponed with some sort of hope that 
the matter will settle itself by natural processes of selection. The 
multiplicity of creeds and interpretations cannot justify a hesi- 
tating indifference to the supreme element in the life and growth 
ofanation. Diversity of forms does not mean diversity of spirit. 
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Americanism does not lie in the uniformity of outward expres- 
sions. It is something besides the mimicry of a national model. 
The Christian religion is not in the creeds that men have fash- 
ioned for themselves in order to determine the cardinal facts of 
their faith. Christianity is a life-power. It is well that it is being 
taken out of the bonds of verbal expression, and that men are 
trying to find the forces that were in the life and character of its 
head. What made his life is the force that all human life must 
have to attain the perfection of its powers. So men who are 
working at the hard problems of our history are turning to him 
in search for the light they so much need. The preservation of 
organizations by the teaching of a set creed does not seriously 
concern the world. It is vastly more important to open the 
thoughts and feelings of the human mind and spirit toward God 
and truth. A better man is always and everywhere a necessity. 

The value of education in the progress of anation’s life must be 
judged by its fruits. The criteria of empericism must be applied 
to it as well as to religion. What genuine and lasting good 
comes through it? is the question it must answer. The final 
solution of the world’s problems is a moral solution, for individ- 
ual and social life is moral life. The issues of the world are 
moral issue, and the forces that shall settle these issues must be 
moral forces. All material questions, all cultural questions, and 
all social questions are subsidary to the great issue of perfection 
in righteousness. The moral element cannot be eliminated at 
any point, for it enters into everything and makes itself the chief 
issue of every question. Every form of social organization, every 
relation of individuals, every end of personal endeavor are moral 
questions. It is, therefore, impossible for education to prove a 
value in the perfection of the individual, or to help in the perfec- 
tion of society, without having a positive regard for high moral 
ideals and vigorous moral forces. More than this is true. Moral 
strength and training should be the chief aim of any sound system 
of education, especially if education is primarially an effort to 
better men, and through a better type of men to develop a better 
order of social life. The trend of thought that makes person- 
ality secondary to a social machine is founded in a social philoso- 
phy that has a material basis. It is through personality that 
society gets its existence, and only through the perfection of 
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personality can be realized a social perfection. The man is 
always the supreme factor. It is in the consciousness of his self- 
sovereignty that he finds his true dignity and a worthy inspira- 
tion to undertake the tasks of his life. Society has its worst 
prostitution in the philosophy that constricts the individual into 
a mass and obliterates individual consciousness in a new mass- 
consciousness. It was this that caused T. T. Munger in a maga- 
zine article to make this criticism of educational aims. He says, 
“We are getting servants and tools of society instead of its 
masters and guides.” Any system of education that takes out 
of man the richest, loftiest, and strongest elements of personality 
is to be dreaded as the enemy of life. 

One is not a pessimist because he believes that something, by 
some process, has been lost to society through adistinct loss that 
has come to the individual character. Of such a loss there is 
abundant evidence. It is in the thoughts, feelings, and words of 
all who are students of present conditions; it is manifest in the 
efforts to find for society some new and better solution; it is ex- 
pressed in the insecurity of faith; and it speaks out in the vicious 
complaints of the anarchist against social orders. All of this 
has taken place in spite of the modern forces of schools, churches, 
libraries, books, papers and inventions. The leakage goes on. 
Leckey concludes his “History of Rationalism in Europe’’ with 
this paragraph: “This isthe shadow resting upon the otherwise 
brilliant picture the History of Rationalism presents. The des- 
truction of the belief in witchcraft and of religious persecutions, 
the decay of those ghastly notions concerning future punishments, 
which for centuries diseased the imaginations and embittered the 
character of mankind, the emancipation of suffering nationalities, 
the abolition of the belief in the guilt of error, which paralized 
the intellectual, and of the asceticism which paralized the ma- 
terial, progress of mankind, may be justly regarded as among 
the greatest triumphs of civilization; but when we look back to 
the cheerful alacrity with which, in some former ages, men sacri- 
ficed all their material and intellectual interests to what they 
believed to be right, and when we re2'ize the unclouded assurance 
that was their reward, it is impossible to deny that we have lost 
something in our progress.” 

To mix the good with the evil is a mark of human frailty, and 
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again without loss seems almost impossible. The world’s prog- 
ress is, at best, by a sort of patch-quilt process. When mankind 
unlearns the wrong, something of good is unlearned with it. 
Where to start and where tostop, is a wisdom yet to be attained. 
What is wisdom and what is folly men have not securely learned, 
though they have added much to their knowledge. To save the 
world from the vices of the middle ages was a work worthy of 
the enterprise of the best, but those who gave themselves to the 
task worked with reckless zeal. In cutting down the idols 
they hewed away the altars; in correcting creeds, they injured 
faith. Time and experience brings to light aloss. Leckey con- 
cludes a patient and careful study of the work of rationalism as 
the chief guide of civilization by declaring that there is a distinct 
and hurtful loss. That “something” that gave a desperate 
earnestness to John Knox, that steeled the nerve of Cromwell, that 
inspired and sustained Milton, that created the Huguenot and 
stayed the Puritan, and that filled the early Methodist leaders 
with zeal, courage, and concentration has disappeared, or is 
disappearing from the forces that work at the tasks of history. 
It was worth while to destroy the notion that led to witch- 
burnings in New England; it was worth while to destroy the 
sentiment that inspired religious hatreds; it was worth while to 
widen the Puritan’s notion of the Sabbath; but the reforming 
process failed to discriminate. It swept away the rugged rever- 
ence and simple faith that gave vigor, endurance, and unselfish- 
ness to the New Englander. The “something” that bred Emer- 
son, Lowell, Webster, Dwight, Hopkins, Bushnell, Parker, 
Beecher, and Brooks was more than rationality, more than 
accurate information, more than wide associations, more than 
scientific research. It was deep reverence, divine motives, holy 
ideals, inspired affections, spiritual insight, loyalty to truth, 
adherence to right—in short, it was life opened Godward. What- 
ever heroism mankind has recorded in any age and for any end 
has sprung from the impulses of religious faiths. Its deeds have 
not been the conclusions of deliberate logic, but of burning loves 
and faiths. The France of today has nothing of the soul and life 
of Charles the Great or of Louis IX. Faith in them ran to wild 
extravagances, but it was a faith that created reverence and 
assembled armies that esteemed duty and right better than life. 
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Scepticism and sensual frivolity are poor exchanges for such inner 
resources of life. 

Our American civilization is changing its fundamental idea. It 
is not today what it was when men faced desperate obstacles 
with sturdy assurance and gave themselves to terrible privations 
and struggles. A dangerous frivolity has come into our social 
pursuits and ideals; a love of ease and indolence has become a 
popular trait; hard work has been put under ban; expediency is 
taking the place of conscience; selfish comforts are displacing the 
old hearty hospitality; the full currents of patriotic passions are 
chilling; moral convictions are giving place to personal conven- 
iences; statesmanship surrenders to «-olitics; partizanship is set- 
ting up a despotism; and religion is passing into a fashion instead 
of abiding as a power. Darwin confessed that his faculties for 
apprehending God had atrophied through inactivity and that he 
could not judge in matters of spiritualtruth. What came to him 
may come to a nation, and the indications warrant the suspicion 
that such an atrophy is coming into our nation’s life. When a 
nation has lost the power of high and holy feelings it has lost its 
power to develop and maintain a high order of civilization. 
America is changing its basis of life from religion to politics, and 
with the change has come another method of thinking and other 
ends to serve. Since the days of Thomas Jefferson the growth of 
rationalism has been steady. Religion should be rational, and 
reason should be religious, but thus far the unity has not been 
effected, except in the theories of apologetics. The union must be 
practical in order to be effectual. The issue between rationalism 
and faith, politics and religion, is joined in the life of this nation 
and the deepest problem of our civilization is the right adjust- 
ment of them in the destiny of a people. In the solution of the 
problem the colleges and universities are to have the leading place, 
not by choice but by necessity. Education may be blamed for 
the loss of our religious faith, and it is only fair to lay the burden 
of its recovery upon the schools. 

It must be admitted that education in America has become fully 
secularized. The change has been gradual but it has been none 
the less sure. In its aims, its methods, its spirit, its plans, its 
services, and its influences it is secular. Science has preached the 
gospel of utility till its criteria are applied to everything and its 
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spirit rules everywhere. The child at school is valued in the 
terms of the market, and every lesson is measured by the stand- 
ards of industry. The current of thought is started earthward 
at its beginning. The act is deliberate and is praised. Religion, 
with all that the term should mean, is left to the accidents of 
circumstances, or the spontaneity of dispositions. If the religious 
faculties may become strong and accurate by spontaneity, there 
is no reason why the other faculties of the mind may not come to 
perfection by the same process. But if the faculties of reason, 
imagination, and memory need special training to fit them for 
the best uses, the faculties of love, faith, and reverence deserve a 
like care and training. It will profit a nation but little to learn 
how to calculate and know not how to love. A civilization dies 
from the loss of virtues. The Christian religion, when rightly 
interpreted, discovers all the virtues and faculties of spirit. In 
this lies its perfection. 

The secularization of American education is creating a just 
alarm among men whose patriotism reaches beyond personal 
interests and concerns itself with the future of the nation. This 
alarm grows out of an observation of tendencies that do not 
promise well for the future. President Eliot thus expresses his 
obeervations: “It cannot be denied that there is serious and 
general disappointment at the results of popular education up to 
this date. Elementary instruction for all children and more ad- 
vanced instruction for some children have been sytematically 
provided in many countries for more than two generations at 
great cost and with a good deal of enthusiasm, though not 
always on wise plans. Many of the inventions of the same rich 
period of seventy years have greatly promoted the diffusion of 
education by cheapening the means of communicating knowledge. 
Cheap books, newspapers, and magazines, cheap postage, cheap 
means of tranportation, and free libraries have all contributed 
to the general cultivation of intelligence, or at least to the wide 
use of reading matter and the spread of information. In spite, 
however, of all these efforts to make education universal, all 
classes complain more than ever before of the general conditions 
of society. Now, if general education does not promote general 
contentment, it does not promote public happiness; for a rational 
contentment is an essential element in happiness, private or 
public.” 
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The following words of Phillips Brooks indicate the fear which 
this great American patriot and prophet felt at the evident loss 
of spiritual force out of modern scholarship. He says, “If we 
understand aright our country and our time, it is the prophet- 
ship of the scholar which men are looking for and not seeming to 
themselves to find. The cry of theland is for a moral influence to 
go out from our schools and colleges and studies, to rebuke and 
to reform the corruption and the sin which are making even the 
coldest-blooded man tremble when he dips his foot into some 
brink of the sea of politics or sails outside of a few well-grounded 
creeks and bays of the great ocean of social life. This we must 
not dare to hide from ourselves, that the people at large do not 
believe that the learned men care how bad the country is, and so 
the people do not care deeply for, nor much fear, the learned men. 
They see this strange phenomenon, that political corruption 
enters among what, with our standards of education, are called 
the educated classes, as much or more than among men who can 
scarcely read or write. They do not see issuing from the homes 
of thought of the country any such strong influence of mental and 
spiritual culture as can meet and modify and regulate and elevate 
the purely commercial disposition of a trading people. Our com- 
mon school system, popular as it is, goes laboring under a certain 
distrust among many thoughtful people who dread for the 
country the perils of universal half-knowledge, who fear its 
irreligiousness, and would gladly sacrifice something of the 
thoroughness of its training for a larger moral and spiritual 
power poured through its veins. A wide suspicion of the morality 
of scholarship has grown up among us, and it is not good. For, 
be the virtues of untaught humanity as generous and gracious as 
they may, the permanence and breadth of a people’s true moral 
life must lie in the attainment and emancipation of its scholar- 
ship. Out of it must come the wisest judgments, the most 
valuable praises, and the sternest censure. The scholar is dis- 
graced if the nation go mad with cheating, and his hand is never 
laid cool and severe with truth on its hot forehead. Woe toa 
land whose scholarship is not its prophet! Woe to a scholarship 
itself that dares forget or disuse its right and duty of free and 
open prophecy!” 

Neither President Eliot nor Bishop Brooks can be charged with 
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a lack of cultural sympathies. Nor can they be charged with 
unpatriotic feelings. No other American ever embodied in his life 
a higher order of faith, hope, patriotism, and love of knowledge 
than Phillips Brooks. President Eliot has America on his con- 
science. The words of these men demand high consideration. 
Out of our civilization is going the one element of strength that 
inspires hope for its future. Moral weakness is the worst sort of 
weakness. It cannot be replaced with any amount of shrewdness 
of intellect nor with any accumulations of wealth. High actions 
spring from moral impulses, never from intellectual conceptions. 
America is coming to realize the warning of Herbert Spencer, who 
said more than fifty years ago, ‘The fact is, that scarcely any 
connection exists between morality and the discipline of ordinary 
teaching. Mere culture of the intellect (and education as usually 
conducted amounts to little more) is hardly at all operative upon 
conduct . . . . Intellect is not a power, but an instrument—not 
a thing which itself moves and works, but a thing which is moved 
and worked by forces behind it. To say that men are ruled by 
reason, is as irrational as to say that men are ruled by their eyes. 
Reason is an eye—the eye through which the desires see their way 
to gratification. And educating it only makes it a better eye— 
gives it a vision more accurate and more comprehensive—does 
not at all alter the desires subserved by it. However far-seeing 
you make it, the passions will still determine the directions in 
which it shall be turned—the objects on which it shall dwell. 
Just those ends which the instincts or sentiments propose will the 
intellect be employed to accomplish: culture of it having done 
nothing but increase the ability to accomplish them . . . . Did 
much knowledge and piercing intelligence suffice to make men 
good, then Bacon should have been honest, and Napoleon should 
have been just.” 

What Spencer here states as a sociological doctrine, Saint Paul 
stated in his Epistle to the Romans in the often quoted moral 
apology, “‘When I would do good, evil is present.” The two 
voices in man have been long known. It is not a poet’s dream 
nora philosopher’s theory. There is a fundamental contradiction 
within the spirit of man and this contradiction must be reckoned 
with in every scheme for the betterment of mankind. The theory 
of education that ignores it works upon a false assumption and 
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can only result in a social hurt. It is the end of religion to settle 
this inner contention, to harmonize this contradiction, and put 
the spirit of man in possession of its best powers. Religion finds 
intelligent sympathy because it alone solves the inward problem 
that daily weakens every man’s life. Wise vice is not virtue; nor 
is refined sensuality purity. Conscience will not accept artistic 
sinning for righteousness. The moral distinction is not identical 
with awkwardness and grace of conduct. 

To make education a nation-building force it must aim to pro- 
duce religious faith and activity. French deistsmay have thought 
otherwise, but a hundred years of experience has failed to estab- 
lish in France a single claim they made for the moral virtue of a 
trained intellect apart from a developed moral nature. A nation 
that must give legislative consideration to the problem of the lost 
instincts of motherhood is not a good example to follow. The 
inward powers that are awakened and inspired to action by 
religion are the main forces in all hu~aan progress. If this is not 
taught by history then it fails to teach any lesson worthy of 
consideration. George Washington did not blush to say in the 
early hours of our nation’s life: “Let it simply be asked, Where is 
the security of property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments 
of investigation in courts of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of education 
on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” 

Religion is very much less now a part of American education 
than it was fifty years ago. Our education is growing more and 
more non-religious, if not anti-religious. This is not only true 
concerning the schools under political direction, but church 
schools are falling behind. The whole idea of religious education 
is being disposed of with an effort to remove vicious temptations, 
set a godly example, and hold short services of prayer. This is 
according too much to the power of environment. Religion is 
belittled in the minds of the youth by such slight attention. One 
who gets his religious training by inhalations and his mathe- 
matics by strenuous study will scarcely regard a moral conclusion 
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equal in importance to a mathematical result. Religion must 
have a positive and respectable place in the plan and aims of our 
education. Its prominence must be in keeping with its impor- 
tance, or its importance will be judged by its lack of prominence. 

The separation of church and state has led to a separation of 
religion and politics. The first was desirable; the second is 
nothing short of a calamity. If politics at its best is the science 
of government, then either politics is a non-moral science or it 
must acknowledge a moral necessity. It cannot be claimed that 
politics involves no moral issue. The moral issue is never absent, 
nor is it ever of minor significance. Legislation is a matter of 
social ethics, and the moral judgment is to decide the justice of 
enactments. Expediency can never usurp the place of right in 
laws, and shrewdness is not the chief qualification for a legislator. 
It is, therefore, unwarrantable to conclude that the state has 
nothing to do with religion and that the schools under the con- 
trol of the state should not teach religion. If the development of 
citizenship is the aim of state schools the whole development of 
all the powers necessary for civic duties must be included in the 
scheme of education. A half-educated citizen cannot do the full 
work of a citizen. The claim that religion in an unobjectionable 
form is tolerated by the majority of states, and that morals are 
taught in some form by state schools, does not meet the full 
necessity. It is true that not all like Arizona have legislated the 
Bible out of the schools, but they have usually placed it in an 
apologetic place which virtually discards its claim in education. 
Education, under whatever patronage it may be carried on, must 
admit that religion is a necessity and should be taught, or that it 
is not a necessity and may be ignored. 

The fundamental idea of religion is the existence of God and 
human relation to Him. Does God exist? This is the first ques- 
tion, and nowhere should men look for an answer with greater 
assurances than to the schools. No other question deserves 
greater consideration by that class of men who educate the 
nation. Thousands are indifferent to the theories of wireless 
telegraphy, but in every mind and in every life the question of 
God's existence is of supreme importance. It is the one question 
that will determine the direction of conduct, the inspiration to 
work, the hopes of the soul, and call forth or chill the affections of 
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the spirit. If God is not, the belief in Him is a superstition that 
should be cured; if He is, faith in Him is a truth that should be 
strengthened. State schools should make positive utterances 
concerning divine existence as well as private and church schools. 
To pass by the issue is a display of intellectual cowardice that 
can be defended by no sort of plea. It is never becoming in 
schools and educators to run from a serious question, and the 
generosity that passes by a serious issue in the interest of univer- 
sal tolerance is a reprehensible manifestation of timidity. One 
may be a bigot in the interest of tolerance. The love of liberty 
may inspire persecution. 

Other questions beside the existence of God must receive posi- 
tive answers, either as logical proofs or logical faiths. If God 
exists, in what terms is He to be conceived? Has He made a 
revelation of Himself to men? If He has, where isit? What is 
His governmental relation to the universe? What is the moral 
relation of man to God? What is the final destiny of man? 
These questions are in all minds. They have appeared among all 
people. They have entered into the progress of all nations. 
They are not sectarian questions, such as the authority of the 
pope, the correct form of baptism, the apostolic form of church 
government, and other questions that divide men into various 
religious organizations. They are through and through our 
civilization and explain it as no other set of ideas explains it. 
The system of education that cannot, for any cause, include them 
cannot be said to represent the interests, faiths, sympathies, and 
life of the American nation. It is wholly un-American. Either it 
must be made American, or it will unmake America. 

To assert that the Christian religion in education will lead to 
sectarianism, or that it will commit the state to sectarianism, is 
a false assumption. Christian education is not sectarian educa- 
tion. Christian education is an effort to train well in all secular 
knowledge, and to go beyond mere conclusions of a material 
logic and ascertain the higher spiritual conclusions of life and 
history. It is an effort to open life toward God, to train all the 
emotions of mind and spirit, to put reason under the mastery of 
love, to create a sympathy for all mankind, to lift the affections 
of men above the temporal, to make men masters of the world in 
which they live, to adjust all social relations, to put truth above 
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convenience, to make the love of truth a ruling passion, to make 
duty a supreme aim in life; in short, it is an effort to train the 
thoughts and affections of mankind into the lines of Christ’s life. 
This does not involve sectarian indoctrination, and it is very 
doubtful whether there are many schools in America that are 
employed in such aims. 

Christian education may and should enter into all teaching. 
Every line of study should be made to yield some argument to 
establish the God-life among men. Any truth followed to its 
final conclusion will reveal God and the dignity of man. But the 
highest revelation of truth is not found when one has constructed 
a locomotive or strung a telegraph wire across a continent. The 
final revelation will yield a new power to help men to lift each 
other to better lives. Botany has not been worked for its fullest 
worth when it has found the proper classification of all the 
flowers. Beyond its generalizations lies a new realm that should 
come into view, causing the deeper loves and sympathies of the 
mind to rise with a fuller inspiration. A poor lesson in astronomy 
has been learned if it leaves the soul cold and calculating. A 
student’s gaze out into the sphere of moving orbs should make 
something within him shape thoughts of reverence. Unless truth 
becomes more than fact to the student, it fails to rise to its best 
form. It should be followed till it becomes fire and light. Inward 
warmth is its best product. The mind is at its best only when 
truth is to it a baptism of fire. He who administers to the world 
the baptism of fire, truly baptizes. Any education that stops 
before these ends are reached is better fitted to train animals than 
to lead and evolve the soul of a man. What to do with knowl- 
edge is adeeper and more important question than how to get it. 
Knowledge is only valuable in life when a high-souled man stands 
behind it, his faith, hope, sincerity, and love controlling him to 
the widest and the holiest use of his knowledge. 




















The Reform Movement in New England 


By Epwim Moss, Pu. D., 
Professor of English Literature in Trinity College 

The Atlantic Monthly was established not merely for the ad- 
vancement of general culture or the encouragement of creative 
talent in writing, nor was it primarily political in its character, 
as the national flag on its cover might indicate. The genesis of 
it, if we are to believe the words of its chief promoter, Mr. Under- 
wood, was in the desire ‘to combine the powers of the eminent, 
liberty loving writers of the North” for the accomplishment of 
real and substantial liberty inthe Republic. This object, however, 
was not very pronounced. The magazine, on account of the prev- 
alence of fiction and lighter literature, was never over-serious or 
over-didactic, but many of the articles written by the editor and 
other writers bore in the direction of the preservation of the 
union from the ill effects of slavery. The magazine had the pas- 
sion for freedom that characterized the Liberator, without its 
one-sidedness or narrowness; it had the scholarly spirit that had 
been evident in the North American Review without its pedantry; 
there was about it an atmosphere of the finer idealism that had 
found expression in the Dial without its moonshine. And along 
with all these characteristics there was a spirit of creative art 
that linked it with the healthier tendencies of American literature. 
The Atlantic Monthly was thus a voice of allthe forces that were 
making for the intellectual and moral emancipation of the New 
England people. 

The consideration of the remarkable development of New 
England during the period beginning with 1830, phases of which 
have been treated in two previous articlesin the Sourm ATLANTIC 
QUARTERLY, would be incomplete without a suggestion, at least, 
of the moral and religious tendencies of that time. The fact is, that 
it is difficult to distinguish between the intellectual and moral 
development of New England, just as in European history it is 
difficult to distinguish between the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, to indicate clearly what is cause and effect, to tell to just 
what extent intellectual progress is determined by the awakened 
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moral sense, or vice versa. The forces act and react upon each 
other, larger freedom of thought and accessibility to ideas caus- 
ing, and being caused by, quickened moral vigor and an enlarging 
religious faith. Different as were Channing, Parker, Horace 
Mann, Emerson and Lowell, they were all fellow workers in the 
same cause—the enlightenment and the spiritual development of 
the American people. Space will not allow a full discussion of 
the various aspects of the development of unitarianism, trans- 
cendentalism and the anti-slavery movement; they can only be 
suggested and briefly interpreted as they find expression in the 
literature of the period. Whittier rather than Garrison, Emerson 
rather than Channing, Lowell rather than Theodore Parker, 
Phillips Brooks rather than Horace Bushnell, will serve the pur- 
pose that I have in view. 

Undoubtedly one of the most notable things in literary history 
is the high moral character of this group of New England writers. 
What Holmes said of Whittier is true of all of them, 

“*A life-long record, closed without a stain, 
A blameless memory, shrined in deathless song.” 

Artistic genius is frequently associated with acertain abnormal 
type of personality; many authors have led Bohemian lives, been 
eccentric in their thinking as well as in their conduct. One has 
only to recall the group of romantic writers in England, France 
and Germany to realize that many of the leaders of this move- 
ment were not normal men orgood citizens. Hazlitt’scharacter- 
ization of Shelley is only too true of some musicians, artists and 
poets—“‘a fire in his eye, a fever in his blood, a maggot in his 
brain, a hectic flutterin his check.’”’ No such characterization 
could have applied to any one of the group of New England 
writers. If I may adapt some words of Emerson with regard to 
Milton, they are rightly dear to mankind, because in them— 
among so many perverse and harsh men of genius—in them 
humanity rights itself; the old eternal goodness finds a home in 
their breasts and for once shows itself beautiful. Hawthorne 
came nearest to being Bohemian and eccentric in his life, and yet 
this was the result of morbidness and timidity, rather than of 
any irregularity in his life; the story of his home life is one of the 
most beautiful of which we have record. He and his fellow 
authors led orderly lives, they were for the most part “‘clubable” 
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men, evenly balanced in their thinking, good citizens, good hus- 
bands, and good fathers. They all, with the exception of Haw- 
thorne, lived to a ripe old age, honored and respected alike for 
their culture and their piety. One has only to compare them with 
Poe or Walt Whitman to realize the vast difference between two 
well defined types of artistic genius—the same difference as that 
between Tennyson and Browning on the one hand, Rossetti and 
Swinburne on the other. 

They were different from Poe in yet another respect. Poe’s 
attack upon the New Engjand writers was directed primarily 
against what he called “the heresy of thedidactic.’’ Undoubtedly 
the chief limitation of these men was a certain tendency towards 
making art the means of inculcating moral ideas—a tendency 
that causes one to wish that Longfellow had left off the last 
stanza of many of his poems, that Lowell had not tried to climb 
Parnassus with ‘‘a whole bale of isms,”’ that Whittier had not so 
often mistaken excitement for inspiration, and that Emerson had 
given us shapely structures rather than boulders of rugged 
thought. And yet because they were filled so much with moral 
ideas, because they were to such an extent the voices of their 
advancing age, because they looked upon their art as the means 
of inspiring men with their own visions ot beauty and truth, they 
have a place in the life of America such as Poe, who worshipped 
in the temple of beauty alone, ‘dreaming dreams no mortal ever 
dared dream before,’ can never have. When they areat their best, 
there is a union of artistic power and moral truth that is the 
chief virtue of the greater Victorian writers. It is a mistake to 
say that if Lowell had not been so interested in social and politi- 
cal questions he would have been a greater poet. He had full 
command of his genius only in those poems in which artistic ex- 
cellence and lofty moral ideas were fused, as in the Biglow Papers 
and the Commemoration Ode. The student has only to see what 
Lowell and Whittier were before the impulses of their age took 
hold of them and lifted them into “an ampler ether, a diviner 
air,” to realize the extent to which movements may inspire 
genius. The flute riotes of their early poems became the trumpet 
blasts of their later. 

It is idle to deny that there is in poetry room for the purely 
esthetic view of art—Keats, Rossetti, Poe, to say nothing of the 
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great Greek writers, are their own excuse for being. But Voltaire 
interpreted the genius of English poetry when he commented upon 
the moral ideas that inform most of the work of English writers. 
We need, as Tennyson says, to supplement the cry of art for art’s 
sake, with a demand for art for art’s and—man’s sake. Sidney 
Lanier is most like the New England poets and the greater poets 
of the nineteenth century, when he insists that “the artist’s mar- 
ket is the heart of man, the artist’s price some little good of man.” 
Emerson left the pulpit because of his aversion to certain forms 
of church worship, but he was none the less prophet on lyceum 
platform and in iis essays. Whittier gave up his prospects for 
political advancement, but his songs became the inspiration of 
the hosts of freedom and during the war were read eagerly in the 
cabinet meetings at Washington. Lowell considered at one time 
the prospect of entering the profession of his father and he said 
humorously later that he had never been able to get out of aNew 
England pulpit. The basis of Hawthorne’s works was the stren- 
uous conscience and moral insight of the Puritan. Even Holmes, 
full of wit as he was, found his best utterance in his warfare 
against bigotry and dogma in church and creed and in his hymns 
of pious devotion. These men did not live an isolated life, they 
were actively identified with the most vital movements and the 
most commanding personalities of their age. If by the limitation 
of their art they do not live for future ages, they must always 
have a place in the general evolution of their country’s life. 

It is not strange that with the general emancipation of mind in 
New England there should have been a great wave of reform, and 
that this spirit should manifest itself in some strange and ridicu- 
lous ways. As Dr. Hale says, ‘There was not an ‘ism’ but had 
its shrine nor a cause but had its prophet.”” Animal magnetism, 
spiritualism, woman’s rights, temperance, prison reform, dress 
and diet reform—all had societies and prophets. Fruitlands and 
Brook Farm were socialistic experiments that grew out of a 
desire to realize a Utopia on earth. 

Charles A. Dana, who was at one time imbued with the spirit 
of reform, said he thought that the first thing the New Englanders 
would do when they got to Heaven would be to organize a land- 
scape improvement company. Lowell in his essay on Thoreau 
humorously characterizes some of the ways of the reformers, 
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“Everybody had a mission with a capital M, to attend to every- 
body’s business. . . . . Communities were established where 
everything was common but common sense. . . . . All stood 
ready at a moment’s notice to reformeverybody but themselves.” 
Alcott, the strange philosopher of Concord, was one of the chief 
of these unbalanced and practical reformers; his “conversations” 
are among the freakish things of American history. Margaret 
Fuller was another—a forerunner of women whom much learning 
has made mad. 

But we must not judge the awakened moral sentiment by these 
eccentricities. Underneath all accidental qualities there was a 
serious spirit that manifested itself in a vigorous moral impulse 
in the direction of freedom and reform. It is this phase of their 
work that we find hardest to appreciate. A New England aboli- 
tionist was for a long time the most hated of all men, and the 
average Southerner has not yet brought himself to the point of 
reading with calm and composure, to say nothing of enjoyment or 
rapture, the anti-slavery poems of the New England abolitionists. 
We have not yet quite gotten over the feeling of Poe with regard 
to Lowell. “Mr. Lowell is one of the most rabid of the aboli- 
tion fanatics; and no Southerner who does not wish to be 
insulted, and at the same time revolted by a bigotry, the most 
absolutely blind and deaf, should ever touch a volume by this 
author. His fanaticism against slavery is a mere local outbreak 
of the same innate long-headedness, which if he owned slaves, 
would manifest itself in atrocious ill-treatment of them, with 
murder of any abolitionist who should endeavor to set them free. 
A fanatic of Mr. Lowell’s species is simply a fanatic for the sake 
of fanaticism, and must be a fanatic in whatever circumstance 
you place him.” This point of view represents what was perhaps 
a perfectly natural ante-bellum feeling with regard to the anti- 
slavery leaders and poets. It should not, I believe, be the opinion 
of those who live today in the full privileges and possibilities that 
have come with the passing away of slavery—a time when 
Northern men have reversed many of their opinions of those who 
formerly were considered “rebels” and “moral degenerates.” 
When Lamar delivered his eulogy on CharlesSumner as the cham- 
pion of human freedom, the new national spirit of the Southern 
people found expression; his concluding appeal to both sections, 
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“Know one another and you will love one another,” voiced the 
new point of view in both sections. 

It is necessary for one to make sharp distinctions between 
different types of abolitionists. There were undoubtedly some 
who approached the subject in a purely selfish and partisan 
spirit, or as busy-bodies. Few people today would deny that 
John Brown was a fanatic of the worst type or would look upon 
his raid as anything less than a criminal procedure. Mr. Rhodes 
has given a very impartial view of him. Garrison was a one- 
sided, intense, sincere reformer, with the strength and weakness 
of a type to which some of the strongest and most useful men 
have belonged. Lowell felt the limitations of the extreme aboli- 
tionists after he had worked with them as editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard for several years, and was rather anxious to get out of 
the stifling atmosphere of limited and over-intense men. He was 
just as eager for the freedom of the slaves as any of these, but he 
saw the whole problem in its relation to other things, and with 
an increasing sense of the necessity of political action through 
the union rather than of a purely moral crusade. He had little 
sympathy with the political ideals of Garrison or Phillips. It 
was very natural that Whittier, with his Quaker origin and with 
a heart as responsive as that of Burns to humanitarian causes, 
should champion the cause of freedom. One has a much higher 
opinion of his political sagacity after reading Pickard’s life of 
him, and sees his poetry in a new light when he knows that his 
anti-slavery poems were the perfectly natural utterances of a man 
who wrote the Songs of Labor and Snow Bound—all of them the 
product of a genuine sense of freedom and democracy. Emerson 
for a long time was not very much interested in the abolition 
movement, feeling as he did that the leaders were extremists, but 
after 1850, when Webster advocated the compromise measure of 
Clay, and later when Kansas became the bone of contention 
between the two sections, he was thoroughly aroused and spoke 
in no uncertain tones against the extension of slavery and fugitive 
slave laws. He was eminently reasonable in his sympathy with 
the Southern people and was disposed to champion the plan of 
compensating the slave-holders for the emancipation of slaves. 
He urged men to see that slavery was the misfortune rather than 
the crime of the South. Holmes never became interested in the 
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movement until the very outbreak of the war, while Hawthorne 
failed to see the necessity for violent action, being disposed to let 
the slave-holding States secede peaceably. Some of his letters are 
striking illustrations of the confusion in men’s minds as to the 
real issues of the war. 

From the contemporary Southern point of view these men were 
all confounded in one type. The New England abolitionist, how- 
ever mild or reasonable he might be, was the enemy of the South- 
ern people, the fomenter of all sorts of agitation, the disturber of 
the peace of the land, the foe of the union. Such books as Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin seemed even to the more conservative and better 
type of Southerners to be totally at variance with the facts in the 
case, while such poems as the Biglow Papers seemed full of a 
bitterness and a harshness that did not comport with the claims 
of the over-righteous. They idealized the negro and underrated 
the beneficent effects of slavery in its milder forms. The Southern 
planter wished to be let alone and those who were leading in the 
crusade for freedom seemed to him the busy-bodies and the 
fanatics of the nation. 

When these men are seen from the light of their own surround- 
ings—and that it is the only way that the genuine student 
approaches such a study—the point of view, even of the extreme 
abolitionist, can readily be understood. It isnot fair to say that 
the anti-slavery movement was a conspiracy gotten up by a 
body of fanatics against Southern property and social life. The 
tendency towards the abolition of slavery was a world-move- 
ment; the passion for freedom and equality had been a world 
force since the Declaration of Independence and the early dreams 
of the French Revolution. The liberation of serfs and slaves as 
well as the general social progress in modern democracies are 
evidently among the great achievements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the leaders of New England were simply voicing the 
most enlightened sentiment of the modern world when they 
pleaded for the extinction of slavery in the Republic. German ideal- 
ism, French socialism and English radicalism all produced in the 
minds of the more progressive people of New England a yearning 
for a higher order of civilization than America had yet attained. 
Whittier came early under the influence of Robert Burns and 
caught up in New England the tones of the patriot bard who had 
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awakened the soul of Scotland with his passionate plea for free- 
dom. Longfellow could not read German literature without being 
inspired by the passionate aspirations of the German people for 
freedom and democracy. The New England poets wrote not 
only in behalf of the emancipation of American slaves, but sent 
word of greeting to the patriots of Italy in their struggle for 
freedom under Garibaldi. The time had come in the history of 
Europe and America when a chance was to be given to every 
human being to enjoy the privileges of freedom. The writers of 
New England were simply in a better position to see the inevita- 
ble drift of things than the Southerners who grappled with the 
problem under most distressing circumstances. 

To the intelligent New Englander of that time one of the most 
serious reasons for decided action on the part of the American 
people was that the Southern people were growing to be more 
and more the defenders of slavery on theoretical as well as practi- 
cal grounds. They contrasted with the last words of Washing- 
ton, the repeated utterances of Jefferson and the often expressed 
fears of Madison, the tendency of the Southern press, the South- 
ern pulpit, and the Southern platform to justify upon philosophi- 
cal, economic and religious grounds, the existence of slavery. 
One has only to read “Cotton is King’’—a collection of papers 
written by some of the most prominent Southerners just before 
the outbreak of the war—to see that Northern men had just 
reasons for their warfare against slavery. But more real to 
them than this deadening of the moral sense was the problem 
that confronted them of the extension of slavery into the new 
territories and States of the republic. It is true that extreme 
abolitionists like Garrison would have interfered with the exist- 
ence of slavery in the original States of the union, but men like 
Lowell and Emerson, Longfellow and Webster never considered 
the possibility or advisability of interfering with slavery as it 
already existed. But they did resist with all the energy of which 
they were capable the extension of slavery which had become an 
important problem at the time of the Mexican war. The point 
of view from which they looked at the welfare of the country 
cannot be too much insisted upon and is the permanent justifica- 
tion of their heroic efforts. 

When one has studied their lives and their poetry in the light of 
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these considerations he cannot but be in deepest sympathy with 
the writings of the New England group. The Southerner, how- 
ever patriotic he may be, however thoroughly loyal to the 
traditions and memories of the past, should not be ashamed if 
his heart glows as he reads Whittier’s Voices of Freedom; he 
need not blush if his soul is stirred with the inspiring words of 
Lowell’s Stanzas for Freedom, The Present Crisis, and the best 
of the Biglow Papers. More than we have yet realized, we owe 
much to the men who made possible by their songs a sentiment 
in behalf of the final abolition of slavery. This consummate 
result was due to many causes; it is possible that the abolitionist 
may have hindered the earlier achievement of such a result in 
more satisfactory ways. This we can never know. Looked at 
from the standpoint of history, it would seem that along with 
the national spirit that had been awakened by the eloquence of 
Daniel Webster and that was the irresistible tendency of anexpand- 
ing nation, the sentiment of freedom had been developed by inspired 
singers and great reformers, and that these two tendencies, finally 
incarnated in Abraham Lincoln, who had the breadth of the one 
tendency and the intensity of the other, culminated at the end of 
the civil war in the triumph, in far other ways than men had 
dreamed, of the two glorious achievements—freedom and union. 

Apart from any consideration of the merits of the question of 
slavery or secession, one can but admire the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
the freedom of thought, and independence that these men dis- 
played. In 1830 New England was not only provincial, but, as 
De Tocqueville said, was totally deficient in freedom of thought. 
The reformers who struggled against this conservatism brought 
into being a new order of things in which men might think 
differently on all subjects. And perhaps more than any of these 
results is the active interest that all of them, with the exception 
of Hawthorne, took in the political and social events of the 
decade before the civil war aud the times that succeeded. An 
intense civic consciousness is seen in them. Longfellow would 
not go abroad one year because of his interest in the national 
election. Leslie Stephen has told of his visit to Lowell during the 
time of the civil war and of the latter’s anxious interest in all the 
events of that stirring time. The collection of poems edited by 
Professor Child and sent to the soldiers to be sung around the 
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campfires, was but a crystallization of the heartfelt interest of 
New England poets in the crisis through which their country was 
passing. The time has come when men of both sections can read 
with the deepest feeling the war poems of Hayne and Timrod, and 
along with them Barbara Frietchie, The Washing of the Shroud, 
and the Harvard Commemoration Ode. Whittier, at one time 
the enemy of war, and a secessionist, voiced the feeling of the new 
nation when, at the close of that great struggle, he wrote: 
“In the sun 
A free flag floats from yonder dome, 
And at the nation’s hearth and home 
The justice long delayed is done. 


“Not as we hoped, in calm of prayer, 
The message of deliverance comes, 
But heralded by roll of drums 

On waves of battle-troubled air !— 


“Not as we hoped;—but what are we ? 
Above our broken dreams and plans 
God lays, with wiser hand than man’s, 

The corner-stones of liberty.” 














The Economics of the Plantation 


By Utricu BoNNELL PHuups, Px. D., 
Instructor in History in the University of Wisconsin 

Since the end of the civil war there has been in the South a 
tendency toward the multiplication of small holdings of land, 
which has been thought to promise the disappearance of all the 
plantations. But a more careful study of the general problem 
will show that the tendencies in the unsettled periods of recon- 
struction and later were probably of temporary character, and 
that something like the old plantation will be established as the 
predominant type of agricultural organization in the South for 
the future. 

The plantation was evolved in early colonial Virginia as the 
most efficient system for growing tobacco. That was before 
African slaves were imported in any appreciable numbers. The 
negroes were soon found to fit in admirably with the plantation 
arrangements. A similar system was established in the Carolina 
districts producing rice and indigo, and in the sugar-cane fields 
of Louisiana. Finally the invention of the cotton-gin and the 
extension of cotton culture into the uplands carried the planta- 
tion into the whole of the staple-producingSouth. Wherever the 
land was adapted to tobacco, rice, indigo, sugar, or cotton, the 
plantation won the victory over the small farm. It was the 
survival of the fittest. The involuntary servitude of the laborers 
was merely an incident. There is no essential reason why the 
freedom of the slaves should destroy the plantations. 

The conditions of the problem in Southern agriculture were 
and remain as follows: 1. Abundance of land; 2. Money crops, 
with uncertain money returns; 3. Ignorant and unenterprising 
labor; and 4. A large number of efficient managers of agricultural 
labor, who are usually also the owners of the soil and of such 
capital as exists. ‘The problem is how to organize this labor 
under the existing conditions to secure the best returns. In 
former times the plantation system was developed as the most 
efficient for the purpose, and today it is not at all clear that the 
usefulness of that system has departed. 
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The plantation system was the application of manufacturing or 
capitalistic methods to agricultural production. The planter 
was a captain of industry. He owned the land, he planned the 
work of the year, and he saw to it that the work was done. His 
problem was to lay out the fields for the best return, to keep his 
laborers profitably at work in all seasons, to guard against the 
overworking of his laborers or his mules, and to watch receipts 
and expenditures with an eye for economy. If the planter failed 
in any of these requirements, he lost his wages of superintendence. 
If he allowed expenditures to exceed receipts, he lost first his 
profits, then his rent, and finally his capital. By overworking 
his land, his mules, or his laborers, to their injury, he might 
secure a greater return for one year, but was sure to be the loser 
in the long run. 

In a normal period the small farm could not compete with a 
well managed plantation in the production of the staples. A man 
who is able to manage a small farm to advantage is usually able 
also tosuperintend the labor of others in his lineof work. Wages 
of efficient superintendence are always much higher than the 
wages of mere labor. The tendency, then, in the staple regions 
where additional labor was to be had, was for the successful 
farmer to establish himself as a planter. When an independent 
artisan becomes a foreman in a factory, or advances further to 
the ownership and superintendence of a mill, he does no wrong to 
the other artisans or to the factory operatives. By his efficient 
work on the larger scale he serves the whole world better than 
before. The advance of a ploughman into efficient plantation 
management and ownership causes a net increase in production, 
with a lowering of cost, and usually also means a betterment for 
the laborers under him. 

The plantation system in the South can be no hardship for the 
negro. If his wages are low and the wages of superintendence 
high, it is because the laborer is careless and slovenly, and the 
risk of loss is great. The capable mulatto, and even the except- 
ional negro under present conditions, may hope to advance by 
thrift from the status of a hired ploughman or an independent 
farmer to become an overseer or the owner and manager of a 
plantation. 

In the reconstruction period, there was a complete upheaval in 
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the system of Southern industry. With the manager dead in 
battle, with labor disorganized, and with capital vanished from 
the land, some new arrangement had to be devised. As a rule 
the negroes became tenants, either on the basis of giving a share 
of the crop for the use of the land and stock, or on the basis of a 
rental in money or in cotton. By industry and economy, a 
number of the negroes have been able to buy land and mules of 
their own, but the great majority remain renters, or croppers, 
today. A large number even of those who own their farms are in 
a chronic state of debt to the merchants who furnish their sup- 
plies. These merchants require this class of debtors to plant a 
given amount of land in a money crop, and they often employ 
inspectors to see to it that the crops are kept in adequate cultiva- 
tion. Thus they make sure that the debtor will be able to settle 
his account in full or in part when the crop is sold. In good 
years the farmer is able to pay off his current debts and perhaps 
has a surplus left on hand. But when crops are bad or prices 
are low, a mortgage must usually be made in order to secure the 
advance of supplies for another year. A second year of failure 
may establish the merchant as an unwilling landholder, and the 
debtor as his tenant. 

The present system of renting, or cropping, can be but tempor- 
ary. Under it the negro is superintended in but a half-hearted 
way. Whenever he fails to raise a good crop and to sell it at a 
good price, he involves his landlord and his creditor with himself 
in acommon embarrassment. Furthermore, the average negro 
cannot maintain himself as an independent farmer, because his 
ignorance, indolence, and instability prevent him from managing 
his own labor in an efficient way. 

The most promising solution for the problem is the re-establish- 
ment of the old plantation system, with some form of hired labor 
instead of slave labor. The whole tendency of American industry 
is toward organization for more efficient management. Itis a 
dead loss for a good manager to have no managing to do. It is 
also a dead loss for a laborer who needs management to have no 
management. The most successful grain farms in the West are 
really plantations, where great gangs of men and machines work 
under a single direction. A system of small farms in the South 
would be an unprofitable reaction from a better system in the 
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past. It would be a lessening of the net output in the staples 
and in grain, meat, and dairy products. It is necessary to bring 
Southern industry in agriculture as well as in manufacturing to 
a modern progressive basis; and the plantation system seems to 
be the most efficient for the purpose. 

For the last thirty-five years the most progressive men in the 
country districts of the South have been moving to near-by towns 
or to the Northerr cities. This is disastrous to agriculture, and 
a reverse tendency should be set at work. Under the present 
regime, a hundred schools of agriculture and dairying would do 
little good, for the farmer boy now goes to college only in order 
to leave the farm for good. Efficient managers can be attracted 
back to the soil only by some arrangement which will offer 
promising opportunities for management. A new plantation 
system must offer profitable and attractive careers to well-equip- 
ped men, or the pine thicket and the sedge field will continue to 
be conspicuous features of the landscape in the cotton belt, 
wasteful methods will continue in use, and the Southern farmers 
and Southern merchants will ever lag behind those of the North 
and the West. Thecolleges of agriculture in Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
and California have demands always pouring in for twice or thrice 
as many men as they can equip to fill the attractive positions 
which are offered upon the large farms in need of managers. In 
Georgia the college of agriculture has for decades been without 
students, because the system of renters and croppers and small 
farmers has prevented the rise of any demand for agricultural 
managers. 

Yet there already exists a tendency for betterment in theSouth. 
There are several colleges of agriculture, like that of Tennessee, 
which are drawing a fair number of students; and the prosperity 
of these schools indicates that the soil is efficiently demanding a 
number of trained managers. Model plantations are to be found 
here and there, which are most attractive as patterns. There 
are planters in the Georgia cotton belt, for instance, who have 
withstood the disintegrating tendencies, and who at this day 
conduct large plantations upon the old system of management, 
but with hired labor. The Georgia Convict Farm serves as an 
exainple in its community. The managers are the most capable 
men to be had. They adopt the most approved methods, and 
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they conduct experiments in draining, terracing, ploughing, fer- 
tilizing and rotating crops, which lead to surprisingly good 
returns. It is easy to see that the same managers with hired 
labor instead of convicts might win equal success. This has 
been done in fact in numerous recent instances by men who have 
had no special training, but who possess natural or inherited 
fitness for plantation management. 

Iam acquainted with a gentleman, born and reared upon a 
cotton plantation in Troup county, Georgia, who moved to 
Atlanta, upon reaching manhood, and established himself in 
business. He achieved moderate success, but always felt that 
yearning for the soil which is felt by so many Southerners away 
from the plantation. At length he resolved to return to the 
country and apply, with hired labor, the methods of cotton 
raising which his father had applied in ante-bellum days. He 
bought a tract of land in the Alabama cotton belt, built com- 
fortable cabins, hired several negro families, selected the best of 
modern implements and fertilizers, and by good management 
made such a success that capitalists have offered to buy an un- 
limited amount of land for him if he will undertake to organize 
upon it a modern plantation system. A number of other men 
have received instruction from his example, and his whole com- 
munity is tending to change from the renting and cropping 
system to the system of the plantation. This is not an isolated 
case; but seems to be an earnest of a general movement. The 
great new peach orchards of middle Georgia further illustrate 
the recent tendency toward the plantation system and its adap- 
tation to a variety of crops. 

When the plantation comes to be re-established predominantly 
in the fertile parts of the South, it will bring order out of the 
existing chaos. By introducing system in place of haphazard 
work, it will lower the cost of production, increase the output, 
and enable the South to produce a greater amount of its food and 
other needed supplies. It will infuse a spirit of thrift into the 
Southern community, for the competition of plantation managers 
for the market will not permit of indolence. 

The plantation system offers to the South the best means of 
offsetting the ignorance and laziness of the negro laborers. It 
offers profitable work for blacksmiths, engineers, millers, car- 
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penters, and other artisans. As in a factory or a great business 
concern, the system, when thoroughly developed, will put a 
premium upon ability and enterprise. Capable men will be pro- 
moted to responsible positions. And yet it need not involve any 
hardship upon the ordinary laborer, further than the requirement 
of regular hours of work. Under present conditions the average 
negro cropper, or renter, lives from hand to mouth with an ex- 
tremely low standard of living. Money wages would be much 
better. Savings facilities could well be established, and perhaps 
also a profit-sharing system. The unenterprising whites would 
be drawn off to the factories, or they would continue as small 
farmers, learning improved methods from the neighboring planta- 
tions. 

The great fault of the ante-bellum system of plantations lay in 
its exclusive devotion to the staple crops, and in its discourage- 
ment of manufacturing and other forms of industry. But the 
experience of latter years has destroyed the belief in the omnipo- 
tence of raw cotton. The planter of today and tomorrow must 
accept his place as only one of many captains of industry, with- 
out expecting to become the autocratic master of production or 
of politics in the country. 

Any modern system must take a tone from the active, pushing, 
world of to-day; but in essentials the plantations of old could 
again look with hope to the system which produced the fine type 
of the Southern gentlemen of the old regime. The present hetero- 
geneous conditions can only be transitional. The prevalence of 
small farms would be the prevalence of mediocrity and stagna- 
tion. The hope of the South is in the application of the principle 
of the division of labor to agricultural production. 














Census Office Cotton Report and the Signifi- 
cant Development of the Cottonseed- 
Oil Industry 


(Crop of 1902) 
By Danie CLiFForD Roper, 
U. S. Census Expert 

Statistics relating to cotton are annually claiming a larger 
share of public attention on account of the rapid increase in the 
manufacture of the fiber and because of the increasing demand 
for cottonseed and its products. 

Much thought and money have been expended in efforts to de- 
vise plans for securing early and accurate statistics of the cotton 
crop. The plan of the United States Census Office relies exclu- 
sively upon the returns of cotton ginners and is the result of a 
general demand made upon the office, at the time of taking the 
twelth census, for a most trustworthy system. It had been re- 
peatedly suggested by students of cotton statistics that reports 
of ginners should be reliable in fixing the volume of the year’s 
growth, as every pound of cotton must pass through a gin be- 
fore it is of use in commercial channels. Accordingly, the twelfth 
census made a canvass, through its enumerators, of the cotton 
ginneries of the country, with a view to ascertaining whether the 
returns from these establishments were in fact reliable as to the 
size of the annual cotton crop. 

The result of the canvass of the ginneries by the enumerators, 
for the crop grown in 1899, was so successful that the census of- 
fice continued to collect these statistics for the crops of 1900 and 
1901, by correspondence with the individual ginners and post- 
masters, who responded to the inquiries of the office and made 
possible the preparation of the annual reports of those crops. 
The success of these reports impressed congress with the practi- 
cability of collecting reliable statistics through the instrumen- 
tality of the ginners and, accordingly, in the act creating a per- 
manent census office, there was inserted a section which provides 
that the director of the census shall annually collect the statistics 
of the cotton production of the country, as returned by the gin- 
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ners, and publish bulletins of the same at frequent intervals dur- 
ing the ginning season. In order to comply with the require- 
ments of this act and to secure prompt, continued, systematic, 
and thorough service for frequent reports, it was necessary to ap- 
point and compensate local representatives of the census office. 

In connection with the crop of 1901, it was found that 99.4 
per cent. of that year’s growth was ginned in 685 counties. An 
organization of this territory was determined upon, and effected 
by appointing 626 special agents in as many important cotton- 
producing counties. With the counties thus individually organ- 
ized there were combined 59 less important cotton counties, mak- 
ing 685 in which the reports from ginners were collected by spe- 
cial agents. In this organized territory 99.3 per cent of the crop 
of 1902 was ginned. In this unorganized territory there were 
operated for this crop 334 ginneries of small capacity, ginning 
only 77,671 bales, or seven-tenths of one per cent. of the total 
production. The ginners in these unorganized counties were fur- 
nished report blanks upon which they were requested to make 
and have made reports simultaneously with the local special 
agents in the organized counties. It is apparent that whatever 
of error may have crept into the reports of the census office pre- 
viously issued, through failure to keep in touch by mail withevery 
ginnery throughout the country, has been eliminated through 
this perfect field organization, as these local special agents are 
charged with the duty of reporting all establishments to the cen- 
sus office together with the quantity of cotton ginned by them. 

The census office made diligent efforts in its canvass of the gin- 
neries by mail to secure reports from each and every active gin- 
nery, but as these reports were made voluntarily by ginners and 
local postmasters, there existed a possibility of error, measured 
on the part of the ginners by the degree of their willingness to re- 
port without renumeration and on the part of the postmasters 
by their ability to secure the information. By the organized sys- 
tem, through which the census office has collected the data forits 
report of the crop of 1902, these doubtful elements have been re- 
moved, as the local representatives are paid to properly discharge 
their duties. 

This is the most complete and only systematic method yet de- 
vised for frequent enumerations of the cotton crop during the 
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period when it is being harvested and marketed. The census of- 
fice has demonstrated its ability, through its field organization 
and office machinery, to make an individual canvass of the 32,000 
cotton ginneries distributed throughout sixteen States and to is- 
sue a report of the results within two weeks’ time. 

The practical utility of these reports depends altogether upon 
their transmission to the public during the period when the ma- 
turing cropis passing from the field to the market, and the degree 
of reliability which the public shall accord to the statistics. In 
other words, the statistics have only a historical value if they 
are not published in time to become the real basis of prices before 
the crop has passed from the hands of the grower. In order to 
give the reports this element of value it is necessary that they 
shall be issued at frequent intervals during the harvesting of the 
crop; and as one year follows another the amounts reported at 
given dates in the several years will permit of extremely accurate 
computations as to the comparative size of the crop under con- 
sideration. Assisted by a field force, becoming more and more 
efficient, and by the tendency to consolidation in the ginning 
industry, the statistics should be collected annually with increas- 
ing ease. 

We now have large companies controlling many ginneries in 
different sections. The American Cotton Company, owning the 
Bessonette, or roundlay, system directly controls about one hun- 
dred ginneries and indirectly, by leasing baling machinery, some 
two hundred others. The Planters Compress Company, owning 
the system known as the Lowery bale press, controls as many as 
one hundred ginneries. The combined output of the plants opera- 
ting the Bessonette and Lowry presses for the crop of 1902 was 
981,264 bales. Furthermore, a large and increasing number of 
cotton ginneries is controlled by the cottonseed oil companies 
and the cotton compress associations. These consolidated con- 
ditions represent large investments of capital and consequent 
enlargement of plants. One of these large ginneries, yielding from 
20 to 100 bales a day, takes the place of four to ten of the old 
plants. Economic conditions demand, and improved machinery 
makes possible, a continuation of this tendency toward consoli- 
dated methods of handling seed cotton. It is estimated that the 
supplanting of the old plantation ginnery by the-larger public 
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establishments has progressed so rapidly during the past five 
years that the number of small ginneries has decreased more than 
fifty per cent. It isclear that the number of ginneries will continue 
to decrease and that the facilities for perfect reports from them 
will increase as the business becomes more and more concentrated. 

Following the successful launching of the actual count of the 
cotton crop, it should be possible for the Census Office to take a 
further advance step in line with the demand of the producers 
and manufacturers of cotton. 

By a similar investigation, utilizing in the South the same field 
organization, it will be possible to ascertain, at given periods, 
the takings of the domestic mills, which, with the foreign ship- 
ments, will indicate the extent to which the supply is being drawn 
upon. 

Thus it will be possible to know in the very early spring the 
quantity of cotton grown in the previous year; the actual mill 
takings to given dates; the foreign shipments; and hence the 
surplus, as well as the actual quantity of cotton carried over 
from year to year. 

The recently published annual report of the United States 
Census Office on the cotton production of 1902 fixes the quantity 
of cotton ginned at 10,630,945 of a 500-pound standard, or 
5,315,472,700 pounds and the quantity of linters, obtained by 
the oil mills from reginning seed of this crop, at 196,223 bales. 

Including the seed, the value of the cotton crop is estimated at 
$501,897,134.65. This report is the last of a series of three 
bulletins, the two previous reports covering the quantities of 
cotton ginned to October 18, and December 13, 1902, respectively. 
The percentage of the crop ginned to these dates is shown to 
have been 53.5 and 84.1, respectively. 

One of the most significant features of the report of the Census 
Office on the crop grown in 1902 is the information furnished 
regarding the cottonseed oil industry. Therapid development of 
this industry is annually increasing the quantity of short cotton 
saved to the commercial world by the reginning of cottonseed for 
oil extraction. In order to make the cotton statistics of this 
crop complete the Census Office made a canvass by mail of the 
cottonseed oil mills for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity 
of cotton secured by them from seed of the growth of 1902. This 
investigation developed the fact that there are in existence in the 
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United States 618 cottonseed-oil mills and that 530 of this 
number crushed seed from this crop. According to the report, 
the total quantity of seed produced was 5,091,641 tons. The 
quantity of linters, (196,223 bales) reported indicates a crush of 
3,524,780 tons, or 69.0 per cent. of the growth. The twelfth 
census, reporting the industry for the year ending June 30, 1900, 
found 357 cottonseed-oil mills in operation during the census 
year, reporting a crush of 53.1 per cent. of the seed produced in 
1899. The products obtained were valued at $42,411,835. 
This is a noteworthy growth in the last four years—an increase 
of 48.6 per cent in the number of establishments and of 42.2 per 
cent in the quantity of seed crushed. The crush for the season of 
1902-3 may be distributed by States and territories as follows: 


peepee 3 Soret atts 192,438 tons 
pV ection tat nth sppooetnne 310,781 “ 
PE MEE vnsssancdhsvanicesnsngetgasaqasconial 18,601 “ 
RGIIIIE sactenscsctrgsascasionsonsssagsaaiagl 480,557 “ 
Indian Territory. .............cccccsceres 74,962 “ 
pS ee eR RN 324,229 “ 
BREE -<apecrevarnestconseseqesiaapeetal 400,670 “ 
ih AR LI RAL 31,303 ‘“ 
ROPE CRE 5. cco.sc.cccscvessccpeeees 222,074 “ 
CON IE ak ngovccdagobiccenssscecnsennaiien 64,087 “ 
CPU EEE CIEE ocntsoongouseseensscassnal 280,146 ‘“ 
DCRIRIIIIE. nncncegrccennesssapssecionennabneel 234,682 “ 
REI: <canttnntgapacvasibcanescepeadaatntialle 872,985 ‘“ 
ATT OURIEE SIE acsccssecsaninaiosesatin 17,265 “ 
5 ERR: 3,524,780 ‘“ 


Before the general establishment of cottonseed-oil mills, a fair 
valuation placed upon cottonseed was 10 cents a bushel, or 
$6.00 a ton, and not very much was sold even at that price. It 
was returned to the cotton field as a fertilizer, where the land 
needed replenishing, or was less profitably disposed of. The aver- 
age price paid the producer for seed this season is $15.75 a ton,* 
an increase in value of 163.0 per cent in say fifteen years. The 
seed sold from the crop of 1902 increased the value of the cotton 
crop to the farmers by $55,515,285.* If the entire seed crop had 
been thus disposed of, the value to the producers would have 
amounted to $80,209,194.05.* 





*Census Bulletin No. 2. 
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The products of the cottonseed-oil mill are crude oil, meal, hulls 
and linters. The quantities and values of these obtained from 
each ton of seed for the season 1902-3 may be distributed as 
follows: 





39 gallons of crude oil at 30.5 cents* a gallon............ $11.89 
730 pounds of meal at $20.00 a tom...............cccsseceeseeee 7.30 
913 pounds of hulls at $3.50 a tom................:cecceeeseeeeees 1.60 

27 pounds of linters at 3.0 cents a pound...............00++ 81 

Total value of products a ton of seed............ $21.60 


These values would be materially increased by including the 
value of the meal after it has been converted into fertilizers and 
the oil after it has been carried through the various channels of 
refinement. Excluding these secondary processes, the value of 
cottonseed products this season is $76,233,230, an increase in the 
value of the seed of $20,717,945, or 37.3 per cent. Had the entire 
production of seed been crushed for oil extraction $110,482,900 
would thus have been added to the general sum of the country’s 
wealth. 

The tendency of the cottonseed-oil industry is toward smaller 
mills that can be run with the greatest degree of economy and 
security. A great many of those now being erected are joint 
stock companies organized among the cotton farmers themselves, 
giving the community the benefit of a manufacturing industry 
which increases the prosperity of all concerned. They procure 
their raw material in their localities free from the cost of freights 
and agents and dispose of the heavier and more bulky products 
for fertilizers or cattle feed. This class of mills bears a direct re- 
lation to cotton farming and no doubt as they grow in number 
will serve more and more to make production and prices more 
stable and uniform. 

Until recently the price of cottonseed at the mill seems to have 
been based upon its value as a fertilizer. It was not unusual to 
find the farmer exchanging seed for meal, the mill retaining as 
toll the short lint, oil and hulls. But this season discovers a 
very different condition. The value placed by the mills upon the 
meal obtained from crushing the seed of the last crop is $25,730,- 





*Acknowledgement is made to Mr. Louis K. Bell, of the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter, New York City, for valuable information regarding the price of cotton- 
seed products for this season. 
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900, while they paid the farmer for the seed crushed $55,515,285. 
Thus the farmer may now obtain twice as much fertilizing value 
from his seed as heretofore. 

To withstand the drain of continuouscotton culture, either the 
seed as a whole or its equivalent must go back to the soil from 
which it came. Experiments have demonstrated that the return 
to the soil of all the seed produced by it from the beginning of 
cultivation will be sufficient on soils of average strength, to main- 
tain cotton production almost indefinitely. The removal of one 
crop of cottonseed depletes the soil to the same extent as ten 
crops of lint cotton. Experiments have further shown the benefit 
of removing the oil from seed used for fertilizers. The presence 
of the oil enables the seed to resist decay during the first season, 
but when it is freed from oil, as incottonseed-meal, the process of 
decomposition is unchecked and its entire value as plant food 
secured the first year. Thus if the meal is restored to the soil, 
cotton is one of the least exhaustive crops known,—very much 
less than either corn or wheat. 

It is interesting to observe that in 1876 the State inspector of 
fertilizers for Georgia refused to certify to a fertilizer as standard 
because it contained cottonseed-meal. Now it is generally used 
by all manufacturers of fertilizers, being recognized as one of the 
richest sources of nitrogen. 

But cottonseed-meal has a much more important use than as a 
fertilizer. In the average of the valuations of food stuffs for 
domestic animals made some years ago by the Connecticut, the 
New York, and the Indiana experiment stations, it was found 
that the value of cottonseed-meal exceeds that of corn meal by 
62.0 per cent, and that of wheat by 67.0 per cent. According to 
the analyses of each, the food value of the cottonseed-meal exceeds 
that of cottonseed by 26.0 per cent. The seed uncrushed have 
never been successfully fed on a large scale. It is noteworthy 
that one pound of cottonseed hasa food value equal to about two 
pounds of corn. The director of the Mississippi Agricultural 
Station makes this interesting statement: “If corn is worth 40.0 
cents a bushel, or $14.28 a ton; cottonseed should be worth 27.8 
cents a bushel, or $16.70 a ton; and cottonseed-meal, $28.56 a 
ton.” As the true value of cottonseed becomes known and appre- 
ciated, the tendency is to equalize these values. 
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The short fiber, or “linters,” reclaimed from the seed is used 
principally as a filling for cheap cotton fabrics, for wadding, or 
batting, or twine, and for cheap mattress-making. 

The hulls constitute more than 45.0 per cent of the weight of 
the cottonseed and were, until recently, considered a waste 
product of the oil mill. But experiments have shown that a 
mixture of hulls and meal in the proportion of one pound of meal 
to five of hulls makes a better food for cattle than the meal alone. 
The price of hulls for this purpose during the last season was 
about $3.50 a ton. Some success is attending an effort to 
manufacture paper stock from them, but the demand for this 
purpose has not as yetbecomeimportant. The value of the hulls 
is based almost entirely upon their use as cattle feed and this use 
is one which must greatly increase. According to Mr. D. A. 
Tompkins, in Cotton and Cotton Oil: “Two and one-half million 
tons of hulls will fatten for market an equal number of heavy 
beef cattle, or maintain the same number of dairy cattle.” Reck- 
oning on this basis, the hulls of the seed crushed from the crop of 
1902 would fatten or maintain 1,609,062 cattle; or had hulls 
from the entire crop been used, there would have been sufficient 
for 2,324,334 cattle. The twelfth census reports the number of 
cattle slaughtered during the census year as 5,530,911, of which 
the Southern States contributed only about 50,000. It is there- 
fore evident that there are immense possibilities yet for this 
cotton product alone. Its utilization for fattening purposes 
would easily make that section of the country independent of the 
beef trust, and capable of competing with the Northwest in pro- 
ducing the beef supply of the whole country. 

The most valuable and by far the most interesting product of 
the cottonseed is its oil. In the beginning of the industry cotton- 
seed-oil was looked upon largely as an adulterant, and used 
principally in Holland, Italy, and France. This source of demand 
still exists, but the oil is gaining ground upon its own merits. 
Its edibility is the basis of its value, and when it falls below this 
standard it must command lower prices. It is used in its pure 
state as an edible or salad oil for cooking purposes, in which use 
it treads closely on the heels of its great competitor, olive oil, not 
only in this country but even in the home of the olive. Pure 
olive oil for edible purposes is practically unknown in the markets 
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of this country, and if it were offered for sale it is doubtful 
whether it would be accepted by the public, except as an inferior 
article, as the average customer prefers the neutralized taste of a 
mixture of the olive and vegetable oils, and would mistake the 
fruity flavor of the pure juice of the olive for an adulterated 
product. It is passing strange that cottonseed-oil, which has 
stood every test of the requirements of the pure food chemist and 
the esthetic taste of the epicure, should have to assume another 
name and don a foreign garb to commend the respect of the con- 
suming public. 

Surely nothing is more interesting than the study of the eco- 
nomic history of the cottonseed. Not a particle of it goes to 
waste. That which in many localities was considered an encum- 
brance forty years ago, has this year produced a value of $76,- 
233,230, and only 69.0 per cent of the available raw material 
was utilized. 











The Peace Movement in Alabama 
Il. The Peace Society, 1863-1865 


By Water L. FLEMING, 
Columbia University 

We have seen that with the opening of 1865 the outlook for 
the South was gloomy. The tone of public feeling in Alabama 
was despondent. The old co-operationist party and the few re- 
constructionists, mostly of the Douglas and Bell parties of 1860, 
charged President Davis with being the author of all their woes. 
His support of Bragg, Hood, and other unpopular commanders 
had been fatal, they said. Deserters and stragglers were scat- 
tered throughout the State, and in twenty-five counties could 
come and go as they pleased without fear of arrest.* The State 
administration was practically disorganized in half the counties. 
Six members of the Alabama delegation in congress were said to 
be “unionists”—that is, in favor of ending the war at once and 
returning to the union.t Had the war continued until the August 
election there is little doubt that the malcontents would have 
plucked up courage to elect an administration which would have 
declared for immediate peace and refused further support to the 
confederate government. Fear of the soldier class would have 
restrained the disaffected for some time after the latter were 
willing to act. Except for this fear the minority could have 
controlled affairs from the last of 1864. For a year there had 
been indications which seemed to show that the discontented 
were thinking of a coup d’état and an immediate close of the war. 

After the reverses of the summer of 1863 the enthusiasm of the 
people lessened. For the first time, many felt that perhaps, after 





*Official Records, Series IV, Vol. III, 1,065. 

¢Callahan, Diplomatic History of the Confederacy, 271. The New York 
World, February 11, 1865. Confederate Military History, I, 509. William- 
son R. W. Cobb of Jackson County, a very popular politician, a member of the 
36th Congress, met his first defeat in 1861 when a candidate for the confederate 
congress. In 1863 he was successful over the man who had beaten him in 
1861. After the election, if not before, he was in constant communication with 
the enemy and went into their lines several times. The congress expelled him 
by a unanimous vote. It was rumored that President Lincoln intended to ap- 
point him military governor, but he killed himself accidentally in 1864. See 
Brewer, Alabama, 286,287. McPherson, Rebellion, 49,400,402,411. 
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all, their cause would not win, that the horrors of war might be 
brought home to them by hostile invasion of their country. Pub- 
lic opinion was more or less despondent. It was not yet so 
gloomy as fault finding and disapproving. There was a searching 
for scapegoats, a more pronounced hostility to the administra- 
tion. The cross roads statesmen were sure that a different 
policy under another leader would have been crowned with 
success. What this policy should have been, perhaps no two 
would have agreed. This feeling was largely confined to the less 
well informed, but it was also found in a number of the old time 
conservatives who would never believe that extreme measures 
were justifiable in any event, and who could never get over a feel- 
ing of horror at all that the democrats might do. If left alone, 
they thought, time would have brought all things right in the 
end. It was as painful to them tothink that Lincoln was march- 
ing armies over the fragments of the United States constitution, 
as that the Davis administration was strangling State sover- 
eignty in the confederate States. Their minds never rose above the 
narrow legality of their books. But they were few in numbers 
as compared with the more ignorant people who knew only that 
they were dissatisfied and that they were suffering, who had 
willingly plunged into the war “to whip the Yankees in ninety 
days,” and who now thought that all that had to be done to 
bring peace was to signify tq the North a willingness to stop 
fighting. This course, many thought for a time, need not result 
in a loss of their independence. Later they were minded to come 
back into the union on the old terms, and later still they were 
ready to make peace without conditions and return to the union. 
It never seemed to have entered their minds that Northern opin- 
ion had changed since 1861 and that severe terms of re-admission 
would be exacted. The hardest condition likely to be imposed, 
they thought, would be the gradual emancipation of the slaves. 
As a rule, they owned few slaves, but such a condition would 
probably have been considered harder by them than by the larger 
slave holders who felt that slavery had come to an end, no mat- 
ter how the struggle might result. This dissatisfaction culmin- 
ated in the formation of numerous secret or semi-secret political 
organizations which sprang up over the State, and which to- 
gether became known as the peace party, or the ‘Peace Society,” 


a 
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though there were other designations. Often these organizations 
were formed for purposes bordering on treason; often not so, but 
only for constitutional opposition to the administration. The 
extremes grew further apart as the war progressed until the con- 
stitutional wing withdrew or ceased to exist, and the other be- 
came, from the point of view of the government, wholly treason- 
able in its purposes. These organizations had several thousand 
members. 

The work of the peace party was first felt in the August elec- 
tions of 1863. The governor, though a true and loyal man, was 
elected with the help of a disaffected party, and a disaffected 
minority was elected to the legislature and went to congress. A 
confederate official, who had wide opportunities for obstruction, 
was of the opinion that the result of the elections of 1863 showed 
great disaffection. The district in which he was stationed (Tal- 
ladega) had been carried by the peace party, and that, he 
thought, meant treason. Unknown men were elected to the leg- 
islature and to other offices by a secret order which, he stated, 
had for its objects, the encouragement of desertion, the protec- 
tion of deserters, and resistance to the conscription laws.. Some 
men of influence and position belonged to it, and the leaders were 
believed to be in communication with the enemy. The organiza- 
tion was not disloyal, but he feared that the controlling element 
was faithless. The election had. been determined largely by the 
votes of stragglers and deserters and of paroled Vicksburg sol- 
diers, who, it was found later, had been contaminated by contact 
with the Western soldiers of Grant’s army." By this he evidently 
meant that the soldiers had been initiated into that “Peace 
Society.” 

A few months later the “Peace Society’’ appeared among the 
soldiers of General Clanton’s brigade stationed at Pollard in 
Coneceeh County. Some of the soldiers had served in the army 
of Tennessee and had there been initiated into this secret society. 
Clanton, who was strongly disliked by General Bragg and not 
loved by General Polk, had much trouble with them because he 
asserted that the order appeared first in Bragg’s army, and 
spread from thence. Later developments showed that he was 





*Official Records, Vol. II, 726. (W.T. Walthall, commandant of Conscripts 
for Alabama, Talladega, August 6, 1863.) 
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correct." It was in December, 1863, that the operations of the 
order among the soldiers were exposed. A number of soldiers at 
Pollard determined to lay down their arms on Christmas day, 
as the only means of ending the war. These troops, for themost 
part, were lately recruited and had never seen active service. 
They were stationed near their homes and were exposed to home 
influences. They were enrolled from the poorer classes of a not 
very loyal country district—southeast Alabama—by a popular 
leader. Upon them and their families the pressure of the war had 
been heavy.t Many of them were exempt from service but had 
joined because of Clanton’s personal popularity, because they 
feared that later they might become liable to service, and because 
they were promised special privileges in the way of furloughs and 
stations near their homes. To this unpromising material had 
been added numbers of conscripts and substitutes in whom the 
fires of patriotism burned low, and who entered the service very 
reluctantly. With them were a few veteran soldiers, and in com- 
mand were veteran officers. A secret society was formed among 
the discontented with all the usual accompanient of secret signs, 
passwords, grips, oaths and obligations. Some bound them- 
selves by solemn oaths never to fight the enemy, to desert, and 
to encourage desertion—all this in order to break down the con- 
federacy. General Maury, in command at Mobile, found in the 
investigation that the society had originated with the enemy and 
had entered the Southern army at Cumberland Gap.t In regard 
to the discontent among the soldiers, Colonel Swanson of the 
59th and 61st§ Alabama regiment (consolidated) stated that there 
was ageneral disposition on the part of the poorer classes, substi- 
tutes, and foreigners to accept terms and stop the war. They 
had nothing anyway, so there was nothing to fight for, they said. 
There was no general, matured plan, and no leader, Colonel 
Swanson thought.|| Major Cunningham of the 57th Alabama 
Regiment,° reported that there had been considerable manifesta- 


"Official Records, Series I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. II. 555-557. 

Official Records, Seri¢s I, Vol. XX VI, Pt. II, 548. 

tOfficial Records, Series I, Vol. XX VI, Pt. II, 551, 552. 

§The 61st Alabama Regiment was composed largely of conscripts under vet- 
eran officers. It was evidently at first called the 59th Brewer, Alabama, 678. 

Official Records, Series I, Vol. XX VI, Pt. II, 550. 

©The 57th Alabama Regiment was recruited in the counties of Pike, Coffee, 
Dale, Henry and Barbour. See Btewer, Alabama, 669. 
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tion of revolutionary spirit on account of the tax-in-kind law and 
the impressment system, and that there was much reckless talk, 
even among good men, of protecting their families from the injus- 
tice of the government, even if they had to lay down their arms 
and gohome.* General Clanton said that the society had existed 
in Hilliard’s Legion and Gracie’s brigade, and that few men, he 
was sure, joined it for treasonable purposes.t Before the ap- 
pointed time—Christmas day—sixty or seventy members of the 
order mutinied and the whole design was exposed. Seventy 
members were arrested and sent to Mobile for trial by court mar- 
tial.t There is no record of the action of the court. The purged 
regiments were then ordered to the front and obeyed without a 
single desertion. Bolling Hall’s batallion, which was sent to the 
Western army for having in it such a society, made a splendid 
record at Chickamauga and in other battles, and came out of the 
Chicamauga fight with eighty-two bullet holes in its colors.§ 
During the summer and fall of 1863 and in 1864, the confed- 
erate officials in North Alabama often reported that they had 
found certain traces of secret organizations which were hostile 
to the confederate government. The Provost Marshal’s depart- 
ment in 1863 obtained information of the existence of a secret 
society between the lines in Alabama and Tennessee, the object 
of which was to encourage desertion. A confederate soldier 
when a prisoner at Knoxville learned of the workings of such 
an organization. Having escaped from prison he went to 
his home in Blount county. Here the disloyal sentiment was 
widespread and there were many tories and deserters. For the 
purpose of obtaining information he joined the secret order 
which flourished in the county. The members, he found, were 
sworn not to give aid or comfort to a confederate soldier or 
enrolling officer, or to anyone connected with the conscript 
bureau. It was forbidden to write on anything any of the signs 





*Official Records, Series I, Vol. X XVI, Pt. II, 550. 

tOfficial Records, Series I, Vol. X XVI, Pt. II, 556. The 59th Alabama Regi- 
ment was formed from a part of Hilliard’s Legion. Brewer, Alabama, 671. 

tOfficial Recrods, Series I, Vol. X XVI, Pt. II, 552, 556. 

§Official Records, Series I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. II, 556. Brewer, Alabama, 671. 
It may be that the 59th regiment here spoken of as consolidated was not the 
59th under the command of Bolling Hall, but was merely the first number 
given to the regiment which later become the 61st. See Brewer, Alabama, 671, 
673. However, the society existed in Bolling’s Hall’s regiment. 
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or secrets of the order. The signs of recognitions were: 1, Salute 
with right hand closed, thumb pointing back behind the shoulder; 
2, If the person saluted was one of the faithful he would then 
grasp his own left hand with his right, knuckles of left hand 
down, of right hand up; 3, Both then looked one another in the 
eyes and each tapped his right foot with a stick; 4, One of them 
broke a small stick or like article and threw the pieces carelessly 
over the left shoulder. This mummery proved each to be faith- 
ful and signified that it was safe to speak of the secrets at that 
time and place. 5, In a crowd three careless slaps on the right 
leg served as a sign of the initiated; 6, If in prison, the word 
“Washington” four times repeated would secure release within 
twenty-four hours, if guarded by the faithful; 7, When halted or 
challenged by a federal picket or sentinel the countersign was 
“Jack.”” The sentinel would then reply, “All right, Jack, pass on 
with your goose quills;” 8, In battle the sign was made by placing 
the butt of the gun against the right hip and inclining the barrel 
at an angle of forty-five degrees to the right. After holding it in 
this position long enough to be noticed the rifle was then carried 
to the position of left shoulder arms, according to Scott’s regula- 
tions. 

This society maintained a line of communication between the 
enemy in North Alabama and Tennessee and the disaffected of 
Alabama as far south as Tallapoosa county. A number of con- 
federate officers were said to be connected with the order.* Gen- 
eral Pillow ordered the arrest of all officials connected with the 
society and directed General Clanton, then in North Alabama, to 
root out the organization. This was done with some success, 
but six months later, in April, 1864, Colonel D. W. Jones, of the 
9th Texas cavalry, who was sent against the tories, found that 
again there was a secret order among the malcontents, tories, 
and deserters.t 

In March, 1864, Major E. Hollis and Captain W. C. Dowd 
were in Montgomery at the Exchange Hotel. There they over- 
heard a suspicious conversation between Colonel J. J. Seibels and 





*Lieutenant John F. Musgrove, conscript officer near Blountsville; Lieutenant 
Wilkinson at Blountsville; Clerk Livingston and James Oaten, enrolling officers 
in Winston county and many other similar officials were said to be members. 

+Official Records, Series I, Vol. XX XIII, Pt. III, 682,683; Vol. XXII, Pt. I, 
671. 
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a Colonel Holly. In the conversation Colonel Seibels mentioned 
the names of Hon. James Johnston, a Doctor Tuggles, of Columbus, 
and George Reese, of West Point, Georgia, in connection with a 
plan he was forming or had formed. Later Hollis demanded an 
explanation from Holly and was told that Seibels had said that 
the Lincoln government would listen to no proposition from the 
Davis administration and that he (Seibels) was going to Wash- 
ington to find out what terms could be secured. Seibels further 
stated that the Arkansas or Sebastian platform had succeeded in 
Arkansas and would be well received in Alabama.* Seibels, it 
seems, thought that the Arkansas plan called for gradual eman- 
cipation, for he said the proposal was that slavery be abolished 
in the present—nineteenth—century, or else, that abolition should 
begin at the end of the nineteenthcentury. Holly did not approve 
of the plan because it was likely to do harm.+ How strong a fol- 
lowing Colonel Seibels had is not certain, but from developments 
in another part of the State it is known that he spoke for a num- 
ber of people. 

About the same time (March, 1864, ) Colonel Jefferson Falknert 
was approached by W. C. Brown, Jr., who asked if Falkner 
desired to know of an order which had for its object the bringing 
about of a speedy peace. In order to get information Falkner 
assented and Brown called in one James Wood, who, after a few 





*There was a Major Ezekiel Hollis from near Brundidge, in Pike county. 
Seibels was colonel of the Sixth Alabama Infantry for a year and then resigned. 
Yancey, though not on speaking terms with Seibels urged his promotion to the 
rank of brigadier-general. It seems that there was a personal hostility be- 
tween Seibels and President Davis. See Brewer, Alabama, 459. William K. 
Sebastian was a senator from Arkankas in the Thirty-sixth Congress, and in 
July 1863, announced his desire to resume his seat in the United States Senate. 
Lincoln suggested that he come with a plan for gradual emancipation in Ar- 
kansas. An irregularly elected convention, claiming to represent twenty-two 
of the fifty-four counties, was held at Little Rock, January 8, 1864. A new 
constitution was adopted which declared the ordinance of secession null and 
void, abolished slavery, and repudiated the State debt. This constitution was 
adopted by votes registered by the fedral military authorities in that part of 
the State under their control, 12,177 voting. This was less than a fourth of 
the vote of 1860. It seems that there were strong protests against the con- 
stitution from some who claimed to be unionists. The senate refused to admit 
to seats the senators-elect from Arkansas. Sebastian disappeared from public 
life after this. See Nicolay and Hay, VIII, 410, 411, 414, 415. McPherson, 
Rebellion, 320-322, 

¢Statement of Major E. Hollis and Captain W. C. Dowd. Official Records, 
Series IV, Vol. III, 395, 396. 
tLieutenant Colonel of the 8th Confederate Regiment. 
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questions and remarks, proceeded to confer the obligation of the 
order. The question was first asked if all present were constitu- 
tional men, and all answered, yes. Then it was announced that 
an oath must be taken which would not conflict with the candi- 
date’s political or religious principles.* After taking the oath 
Colonel Falkner was instructed at length by James Wood and 
“Thomas Lambert, who desired to make him an earnest worker in 
the society. He was soon to rejoin his command at Mobile and 
they wanted him to introduce the order there. Falkner was 
informed that one Parton Vardemon had gone to Virginia to 
introduce it into the army there and, if possible, to communicate 
it to the enemy; that J. W. Joiner had gone to the Western army 
to get it through the lines, and that Wood’s son-in-law, John H. 
Paster, was going to introduce it into the Tennessee army. 
Colonel Falkner stated further that Wood had since then been 
hanged by the confederate cavalry, and that Lambert had fled to 
the enemy. From long conversations with them he gathered 
that the object of the society was to secure control of the admin- 
istration and oppose the longer continuance of the confederate 
government.t 

In order to obtain fuller information in regard to the secret 
organization, Colonel Falkner and Mr. Abner R. Hill, of Wedowee, 
Randolph county, induced Theophilus Burke, of Meriwether 
county, Georgia, to join it. Burke was initiated in Randolph 
county by William Kent, who was known to be disloyal. The 
obligation was the same as that taken by Colonel Falkner, 





*The candidate swore, (1) never to reveal any of the secrets of the order ex- 
cept to a brother and him only after strict inquiry as to his standing; (2) never 
to cut, carve, mark, scratch, or chop upon anything, movable or immovable, 
under the whole canopy of heaven whereby the secrets might become known; 
(3) not to impart the secrets of the order “to an old man in his dotage, to a 
young man in his non-age, to a woman, or to a fool;” (4) to aid a brother in 
trouble when the word was spoken, or the secret sign was given—even to feign 
the enemy if necessary in order to assist him; (5) to assist the widows and or- 
phans of brothers ot the order; (6) not to wrong a brother nor suffer others to 
do so. To all this the candidate was pledged under the following oath: ‘I 
bind myself under no less penalty than that of having my head cut open, my 
brains taken from thence and strewn over the ground, my body cast to the 
beast of the field or the vultures of the air, should I be so vile as to betray any 
secrets of this order.’’ Colonel Falkner was able to give the obligation accu- 
rately because Judge John T. Heflin, of Talladega, had also been informed in 
regard to the order and had secured the words of the obligation written out, 
which he gave to Falkner. See Official Records, Series IV, Vol. III, 395. 

Statement of J. Falkner, Official Records, Series IV, Vol. III, 395, 396. 
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except that Burke said there was more of it which he was unable 
to remember.* He found that the objects of the order were: (1) to 
organize a political party opposed to the administration; (2) to 
commit to this party a majority of the citizens at home and as 
many of the soldiers as possible; (3) to overturn the present State 
government by beginning hostilities against the home guardsand 
secessionists, or, by obstruction and by refusing support, to com- 
‘pel the present State administration to make peace on such terms 
as could be obtained; (4) the prime design seemed to be to bring 
about the overthrow of the confederate government.t There is 
a marked resemblance between the signs of recognition of this 
organization and that of the North Alabama organization in 
1863. Mr. Hill was of the opinion that two-thirds of the men 
of Randolph county were members; Colonel Falkner thought a 
majority belonged to the order. After gaining the information 
desired and making the disclosures, Burke became alarmed at 
threats made against him and left the country.t 

The district enrolling officer at Talladega—Lieutenant N. B. D. 
Armon—it was said, was a member of the order. Mr. Abner R. 
Hill, an officer of reserves, arrested T. J. Pennington, a deserter, 
and sent him to Talladega. Pennington gave the sign, the 
lieutenant vouched for him, and he was released, getting back to 
Randolph county as soon as those who had carried him off. He 





*The secret grip was imparted to him: Shake hands as usual except ‘‘the 
thumb was turned with sideinstead of ball to back of the hand.”’ Then followed 
a dialogue: ‘What is that?” “A grip,” “A grip of what?” “‘A constitutional 
peace grip.” “Has it aname?” “It has.’’ ‘Will you give it to me?” “I did 
not so receive it, neither can I so impart it.’ ‘““How will youimpart it?” “I 
will letter it with you.”’ ‘Letter it and begin.” “Begin you.”’ ‘“‘No, you be- 
gin.” “Begin you!’’ Then they spell the word peace, each in turn calling a 
letter, beginning with any letter except the first. Peace was the password. 
There were various signs of recognition: (1) the party giving the sign took a 
small stick, or something of the kind, in both hands in front of the body and 
then threw it carelessly to the right with both hands. The second person 
recognized this by pulling a lock of hair on the right side of his head, and then 
throwing something to the right, or (2)the first man tapped the right foot three 
times with a stick and then waved it to the right, or (3) he took a stick, cane, 
switch, or whip placed it on the right hip and inclined it to the right. A soldier 
in battle used his gun in the same way, and an officer used his sword. A sign 
of distress was to extend the right arm horizontally and bring it down by three 
distinct motions. Another sign of distress was to use the words, ‘‘Oh, Wash- 
ington.” An expression of recognition was: ‘‘I dreamed that the boys are all 
coming home.’’ See Official Records, Series IV. Vol. III, 396, 397. 

+Statement of Colonel J. Falkner and Mr. Abner R. Hill, of Wedowee, Ran- 
dolph county. Official Records, Series IV, Vol. III, 396, 397. 
tOfficial Records, Series IV, Vol. III, 393, 395, 396. 
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soon disappeared, going, it was said, to the enemy. The board 
of surgeons at Talladega were also members, and it was almost 
impossible to get a conscript who could pass the physical exam- 
ination. L. McKee, a prominent member of the society, told 
Burke that the Battle of Missionary Ridge was lost and the 
surrender of Vicksburg occasioned by the order. Colonel Han- 
non’s regiment had been sent to Randolph county more than a 
year before to suppress resistance to the conscript law. Now it 
was reported that many officers and men of the regiment belonged 
to the ‘Peace Society.””* 

A thorough investigation was made in April and May, 1864, 
by one of Bragg’s staff officers. He reported that the organiza- 
cion had a strong existence and that he believed from the evidence 
that Mr. Parsons, “‘a talented Yankee lawyer” at Talladega, was 
a prominent member if not at the head of it. He further stated 
that he thought Colonel Seibels, recently a candidate for the 
confederate senate,t was a member, but that he had no further 
evidence than the statement of Major Hollis and Captain Dowd, 
who were both reliable men. Colonel Falkner was, he said, “‘a 
man of honor and a patriot” and of “no mean abilities,” while 
Mr. Hill was “‘an honest man of common sense, but not of great 
ability.” It was found that the society embraced more than half 
the adult males of Randolph, Coosa, and Talladega counties, and 
that it extended into Georgia. It had no regular times and 
places of meeting, and no organized lodges, communities or chap- 





“Colonel Hannon’s regiment was the 53rd Alabama (mounted) Infantry. 
There was a Captain John H. Hannon in the same regiment from Macon Coun- 
ty. The regiment madea goodrecord. See Brewer, Alabama 469,665. Burke, 
Hill, Colonel Falkner, and Captain M. D. Robinson, enrolling officer of Ran- 
dolph county, agreed upon a list of prominent members as being correct: Lieu- 
tenant Colonel E. B. Smith, commandant of reserves, Randolph county; Dr. R. 
L. Robinson, who was a Methodist preacher; L. E. Parsons, lawyer and 
member of the legislature from Talladega county, (Military governor, 1865); 
R. S. Heflin, lawyer, formerly State senator from Randolph county; W. W. 
Dodson, justice of the peace; William Kent, an influential citizen and a promin- 
ent member of the order; David A. Perryman, late enrolling officer and justice 
of the peace; Captain William S. Smith, in command of the conscript camp at 
Demopolis; W. Armstrong, and A. A. West, members of the legislature from 
Randolph county. - See Official Records, Series IV, Vol. III, 393-396. It is 
probable that some of the above named joined the order merely to get informa- 
tion against it. R.S. Hetlin, for instance, was the brother of Judge John T. 
Heflin who gave the copy of the oath to Colonel Falkner. See Brewer, Aia- 
bama, 508,544. 

+See Brewer, Alabama, 459,460. Siebels was a candidate in 1868 against 
Clay of Madison, Curry of Talladega, and others. 
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ters. Men who were well informed in regard to the signs, 
obligations, and passwords and communicated them well were 
called “‘eminent.’’ These “eminents’’ passed through the country 
giving the “degree’”’—that is, initiation—to all whom they con- 
sidered proper persons. The society had no fixed name, but only 
such as any “eminent” saw fit to give it for the occasion. Its 
popular designation was “The Peace Society.”” No records were 
kept. Each initiate was independent of and more or lessisolated 
from his brethren. The “‘eminent’’ told him the names of some, 
not all, of them, but they never met in formal meetings. Hence 
it was extremely difficult to get evidence against members of the 
order who were believed to be disloyal. The charge had to be 
proved against one man at a time, for few had first hand know- 
ledge of the doings of others. It was, the report stated, ‘“‘a soc- 
iety without officers, a community without members.” Its obli- 
gations and its professed object—to bring about peace—were not 
treasonable. Its real teachings were as varied as the localities, 
the “eminents,” or the men initiated. Anignorant and loyalman 
was told that the object was to procure a change of rulers, and a 
traitor, that the purpose was to cause desertion and mutiny in 
the army, to destroy loyal citizens, and to take the State back 
into the union on any terms. In the hands of a designing politi- 
cian a use could have been made of this organization that would 
have appalled many of its members. Colonel Walter was of the 
opinion that no action would be taken by the society as long as 
the confederate arms were successful, but if disaster befell, then 
the widespread distrust of the winter of 1863-4 would develop 
into treason and find this secret order an instrument ready to 
its hand.* Most observers of the state of opinion in North Ala- 
bama in 1864 predicted a movement for peace and reconstruc- 
tion and spoke of a strong union element, presumably white. 
Others had no faith in the professions of “loyalty” that were 
made by men anxious only to save their skins and their property. 
Where one took the oath he kept it secret. The ladies and the 
ministers were especially “disloyal,” it was reported. One cor- 
respondent was of the opinion that a policy of subjugation, con- 





*Report of H. W. Walter, A. A. General to General Braxton Bragg, from 
Opelika, Alabama, May 8, 1864. Official Records, Series IV, Vol. ITI, 393,394. 
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fiscation, and banishment was the only one that could be success- 
ful with such people.* 

In the late fall of 1864 the Northern newspaper correspondents 
in the South began to write of the organization of a strong peace 
party called the “State Rights Party,” in Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi. The leaders were in communication with the Wash- 
ington authorities. They claimed that each State had the right 
to negotiate for itself terms of retrocession. The plan was to se- 
cure control of the State administration and then apply for read- 
mission to the union. The destruction of Hood’s army removed 
the fear of the soldier element. Several thousand of Hood’s suf- 
fering and dispirited soldiers went over to the enemy and took 
the oath of allegiance to the United States, or dispersed to their 
homes. Earlyin 1865 peace meetings were held all over Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, many even within the confederate 
lines; commissioners were sent to Washington; the tories and 
deserters were organized. A delegation waited on Governor 
Watts to ask him to negotiate for the return of the State to the 
union. They did not get, nor did they expect, a favorable 
answer from him. The “Peace Party” expected to gain the Au- 
gust elections and elect as governor J. C. Bradley, of Huntsville, 
or M. J. Bulger, of Tallapoosa.t The plan, then, was not to wait 
for the inauguration in November but to have the newly elected 
administration take charge at once. It was continually reported 
that General Roddy was to head the movement.t 

There is no doubt that during the winter of 1864-65 some kind 
of negotiations were going on with the Federal authorities. J. 
J. Giers, who was a brother-in-law of State Senator Patton,§ was 
in constant communication with General Grant. In one of his 





*Boston Journal, November 15, 1864. 

+Michael J. Bulger was a co-operationist in the convention of 1861, and was 
one of the most sensible members. He entered the confederate service as cap- 
tain in the 47th Infantry—one of the best regiments in the service—and rose to 
the rank of brigadier general. He is said to have been the oldest general officer 
in the service. At this time he was in active service. See Brewer, Alabama, 
548,660. Confederate Military History; Alabama, index. Bradley was a 
North Alabama man who had gone over to the enemy in order to save his 
property. This was his chief claim to notoriety. He became a prominent 
“scalawag”’ later. 

tNew York Herald, November 29, 1864. New York Times, February 10, 
1865. Boston Journal, November 15, 1864. The World, March 28, 1864, 
February 11, 1865. Official Records, Series 1, Vol. XLIX, Part I, 590,659. 

§Later Governor, succeeding Parsons. 
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reports to Grant he stated that Roddy and another confederate 
general had sent Major McGaughey, Roddy’s brother-in-law,* to 
meet Giers near Moulton in Lawrence county to learn what 
terms could be obtained for Alabama. Major McGaughey said 
the people considered that affairs were hopeless and wanted 
peace. Then, if the terms were favorable, steps would be taken 
to induce Governor Watts to accept them. If Watts should re- 
fuse, a civil and military movement would be established to organ- 
ize a State government for Alabama which would include three- 
fourths of the State. The plan, it was stated, was endorsed by 
leading public men. The peace leaders wanted the Grant, or the 
Washington, administration to announce at once a policy of 
gradual emancipation in order to reassure those afraid of outright 
abolition and to “disintegrate the rebel soldiery”’ of North Ala- 
bama which was never strongly devoted to the confederacy, they 
said. It was asserted that all the counties north of the cotton belt 
and those in the southeast were ready for a movement toward 
reconstruction. Giers stated that approaches were then being 
made to Governor Watts. Andrew Johnson, the newly elected Vice- 
President, vouched for the good character of Giers.t Ten days later 
Giers wrote Grant that on account of the rumors of the submis- 
sion of various confederate generals he had caused to be pub- 
lished a contradiction of the report. He further stated that one 
of Roddy’s officers, Lieutenant W. Alexander, had released a num- 
ber of federal prisoners without parole or exchange, according 
to agreement.t In several instances, in the spring of 1865, sub- 
ordinate confederate commanders proposed a truce, and after 
Lee’s surrender and Wilson’s raid this was a general practice. 
During the months of April and May, 1855, there was a com- 
bined movement of citizens and soldiers in a number of counties 
in North Alabama to reorganize civil government according to a 
plan furnished by General Thomas, Giers being the intermediary.§ 





*Roddy married a Miss McGaughey of Lawrence County. See Brewer, Ala- 
bama, 311. 

+Letter from Giers at Decatur, January 26,1865. Official Records, series I, Vol. 
XLIX, Part I, 590,718. See also report joint committee on reconstruction, 
Part III, 13-15, 60, 64. 

tGiers, from Nashville, to Grant. Official Records, Series I, Vol. XLIX, Part 
I, 659. 

§Judging from the correspondence of Giers, the plan had the approval of Gen- 
eral Grant. 
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On May 1, 1865, General Steele of the second army of invasion 
was informed at Montgomery by J. J. Seibels, L. E. Parsons, and 
J.C. Bradley—all well known obstructionists—that two-thirds of 
the people of Alabama would take up arms to put down the “re- 
bels.”’* Colonel Seibels alone of that gallant company had ever 
taken up arms for any cause. The other two and their kind may 
have been, and doubtless were often, warlike in their conversa- 
tion, but they never drew steel to support their convictions.t 

It is quite likely that the strength of the disaffection in north 
and east Alabama was exaggerated by the reports of both union 
and confederate authorities. There never had been during the 
war much loyalty, in the proper sense of the word, to the United 
States. There was much pure indifference on the part of some 
people who desired the strongest side to win as soon as possible 
and leave them in safety. There was much discontent on the part 
of others who had supported the confederacy for a while, but 
who, for various reasons, had fallen away from the cause and 
now wanted peace and reunion. There was a very large element 
of outright lawlessness in the opposition to the confederate 
government. The lowest class of men of both sides or of no side 
united to plunder all in that defenseless land between the two 
armies. This class wanted no peace, for on disorder they thrived. 
For years after the war ended, they gave trouble to federal and 
State authorities. The discontent was actively manifested by 
civilians, deserters, “‘moss-backs,” ‘“‘bomb-proofs,” and ‘‘feather- 
beds.”” They had never strongly supported the confederacy. It 
was largely a timid stay-at-home crowd, with a few able but 
erratic leaders. The soldiers may have been dissatisfied—many 
of them were—and many of them left the army in the spring of 
1865 to go home and plant crops for the relief of their suffering 
families. Many of them in the dark days after Nashville and 





*Official Records, Series I, Vol. X LIX, Part II, 560. 

+General James H. Clanton testified in 1871 that while in the Alabama legis- 
islature during the war L. E. Parsons, afterwards governor, introduced or 
voted for resolutions invoking the blessings of heaven on the head of Jefferson 
Davis and praying that God would spare him to consummate his holy purposes. 
Jabes L. Curry (the late Dr. J. L. M. Curry) charged Parsons with being a 
“‘reconstructionist”’ during the war, that is, with being disloyal to the govern- 
ment. Parsons had two young sons in the confederate army, and one of them 
was so indignant at the charge against his father that he shot and wounded 
Curry. Dr. Ware, of Montgomery, later made the same charge.—(Affairs in the 
Late Insurrection States: Alabama Testimony, 234). 
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Franklin took the oath of allegiance and went home, sure that 
the war was ended and the cause was lost. Yet these were not 
the ones found in such organizations as the “Peace Society.” 
That was largely made up of people whom the true soldier de- 
spised as worthless. There were few soldiers in the movement 
and these only at the last. 

The peace party, however, was strong in one way. All were 
voters and being at home could vote. The soldiers in the army 
had no voice in the elections. The malcontents, had they pos- 
sessed courage and good leaders, could have controlled the State 
after the summer of 1864. The able men in the movement were 
not those who inspired confidence in their followers. There were 
no troops in the State to keep them down, and the only check 
seems to have been their fear of the soldiers who were fighting at 
the front in the armies of Lee and Johnston, of Wheeler and Hood 
and Taylor. They were certainly afraid of the vengeance of these 
soldiers.* It was much better that the war resulted in the com- 
plete destruction of the Southern cause, leaving no questions for 
future controversy, such as would have arisen had the peace 
party succeeded in its plans. Unless they could obtain favorable 
terms the soldiers could lay down their arms with honor only 
when resistance was no longer possible. Who shall say that the 
self-respect of the Southern people is not worth the great price 
paid in the dreary days before Appomattox ?+ 





*This fear is frequently expressed in all their correspondence. 
+See Confederate Military History, Vol. I., 563. 











Is the Novel Decadent ? 


By Epwimn W. Bowen, Pu. D., 
Professor of Latin in Randolph-Macon College 

The suggestion implied in the above heading will probably be 
regarded as little short of heresy in certain literary circles. The 
novel decadent? Why, last year witnessed an enormous publica- 
tion of new novels, and the enterprising publishers are today 
making every effort to have the output of fiction for the present 
year of grace exceed even that of the year just past. The novelis 
the dominant form of literature today in America and in Eng- 
land and in every country on the Continent of Europe. The 
novel is read by everybody, and the sales of a first-rate novel 
which makes a hit with the public are counted by the scores of 
thousands. The supremacy of fiction, therefore, must surely be 
beyond question. Perhaps this is true; and yet there are not 
wanting signs which seem to point to a coming revolt from the 
tryanny of the novel. 

Recently the reading public was startled by the announcement 
of a prophecy made by a French Jitterateur that fifty years hence 
the novel will have passed away as a form of literature. The 
modern newspaper, according to this uninspired vaticination, is 
destined to supplant the novel, the legitimate field of which the 
press is already rapidly invading. Now, we know that few 
things areeasier than to assume the role ofa prophet and tofore- 
tell what will take place, or what will not take place, a half cen- 
tury hence. Such oracular utterances, therefore, do not usually 
alarm people very much, since, like Cassandra’s prophecies, they 
do not inspire confidence. So it is not yet in order to write an 
essay upon the passing of the novel. But a close scrutiny of the 
field will reveal indications which, though they may not warrant 
the prediction of its ultimate eclipse, still are such as to lead us to 
think that the novel in the twentieth century will shine with di- 
minishing luster. There is certainly little in the present outlook 
to warrant a belief in a continuance of its supremacy. 

To begin with, the history of the English novel shows that this 
form of literature has never maintained for long an unbroken 
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supremacy. English prose fiction had its rise in the seventeenth 
century and achieved a wide popularity in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, in the works of Defoe, Richardson and Field- 
ing. Then followed a period of comparative neglect and inacti- 
vity. Fiction, it is true, continued to be written after Fielding, 
but few practitioners of the art rose above the level of medio- 
crity. A period of awakened interest followed, and here belong 
such novelists as Smollett and Sterne and Goldsmith, each of 
whom won notable success in his chosen field. With the “Vicar 
of Wakefield” the period of originality in the eighteenth century 
novel may be said to have ended. There was, however, no abate- 
ment in productivity; but the work was, for the most part, imi- 
tative and destitute of genius. Later, toward the close of the 
century, came a renewal of interest under the stimulating influ- 
ence of the Romanticrevival. Thisrevival reachedits high-water 
mark in the first quarter of the nineteenth century in Scott’s fam- 
ous Waverley series. By the introduction of romance into fiction 
the Wizard of the North redeemed the languishing novel and de- 
lighted and charmed the world with the men and women who 
were the creations of his prolific inventive genius. Miss Austen 
was the forerunner who prepared the way, in particular, for 
Scott’s marvelous romances, and for the nineteenth century novel 
in general. After Scott, with brief intervals of depression, came 
Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, Miss Bronté and George Eliot, to 
mention only the novelists of the first magnitude. After the last 
named writer there was a lull until the present flood-tide. That 
the tide may be expected soon to turn, the history of the English 
novel clearly teaches. 

The novel today appears to be yielding in popularity to the 
short story, which has enjoyed a marvelous vogue during the last 
two decades. The short story covers a closely allied field. Pos- 
sessing most of the essential elements of the novel, it has an ad- 
vantage, in that it may be read at one sitting and does not, for 
this reason, impose a burdensome tax upon the reader’s time or 
attention. The novel in the last decade has made a noteworthy 
concession to the imperative demand of the present day for 
brevity. The old-fashioned three-volume work is no longer pop- 
ular. The busy world of the twentieth century cannot,—or, at 
all events, will not—read such long drawn-out stories, and so they 
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are not now written. One volume is the limit today; and the 
novelist must either express his story within that compass or 
elect the alternative, if he exceeds that limit, of writing for a very 
select and narrow circle of readers. Indeed, many of our busy 
readers of the present day begrudge the time required for read- 
ing some of our stouter and longer one-volume novels. We Am- 
ericans, especially, are disposed to take short cuts and to seek 
the shortest way to a desired end, and novel readers can hardly 
be expected to form an exception to the rule. 

There is said to have developed recently a rare and unique pro- 
fession, which is an outgrowth of the characteristic tendency of 
Americans to economize time. The practitioners of this profes- 
sion (if the business may be called a profession) make their living 
by condensing all the latest novels, so as to retain the essential 
points, for the entertainment of the wealthy classes who lack the 
time and inclination to read the novels in their original, un- 
abridged form. If a short story possesses real merit, the mere 
fact of its brevity commends it to popular favor. This is the rea- 
son why the short story enjoys an unprecedented vogue today. 
Kipling is probably the most popular story writer of the present 
day, and yet he has never written what may strictly be termed 
a novel. The same, perhaps in a somewhat modified sense, is 
likewise true of Stevenson. If the essential elements of a story 
can be put in brief compass and expressed in an engaging, piquant 
style, it is sure to win the unqualified endorsement of the fiction 
reading public. Hence the phenomenal success of such stories as 
Stockton’s “The Lady or the Tiger?” and Stevenson’s “The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

The domain of the short story has been greatly enlarged and 
extended through the influence of the newspaper, which has re- 
cently opened its columns to it. Indeed, it is a symptom of the 
decadence of our fiction that the modern newspaper is enlarging 
its scope in supplying the demand formerly met exclusively by the 
novel. The reporter now is not content with a few meagre de- 
tails, as was formerly the case in the carly history of journalism; 
but he must give all the circumstances and omit nothing thatcan 
in any manner contribute to the interest of the reader. He must 
spare no pains or labor in the matter and style of his reportorial 
work. The special correspondents, too, must present their work 


5 
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in a breezy, attractive form. A special feature of the Sunday edi- 
tion ot our newspapers is the short story, and this is frequently 
the chief attraction in the daily edition, for girls and young mar- 
ried women. In its enlarged province the modern newspaper is 
unquestionably rapidly encroaching upon the legitimate terri- 
tory of the novel. It is not, therefore, surprising, in view of the 
present aggressive tendency of the newspaper, that some people 
should give it as their opinion that the days of fiction are num- 
bered. 

Another mark of dacadence is the fact that the novel is not 
maintaing that unbroken sway over writers of fiction which it 
held a decade or two ago. Many writers of prose fiction are now 
turning to the drama. Indeed, so pronounced is this tendency 
that unless conditions change, we may look forward with a 
reasonable degree of assurance to a dramatic revival in the near 
future. Sir Conan Doyle and Mr. Hardy have recently mani- 
fested something more than a mere academic interest in their 
dramatic experiments, while Mr. Barrie and Mr. Anthony Hope 
have each won fresh laurels in this new field of their literary 
activity. It is rumored, also, that Mrs. Humphrey Ward and 
Mrs. Clifford are contemplating competing for dramatic honors. 
It is known and admitted that Mr. Kipling and Mr. Hewlett are 
both engaged upon respective plays, which they hope at no very 
remote day to give to the world. Whether these productions, 
when finished, will attain to the dignity and distinction of pre- 
sentation upon the stage remains to be seen. Mr. Stephen 
Phillips and Mr. Yates, however, have written plays which are 
already accorded this honor. 

The drama then is certainly beginning to absorb some of the 
genius and creative talent which have heretofore been expended 
exclusively upon the novel. The drama may not as yet be a 
serious and formidable competitor of the novel; but as dramatic 
interest increases, interest in the novel must wane. For at no 
period in the history of English literature have the drama and the 
novel flourished concurrently. When the drama is cultivated, 
prose fiction receives but little attention; and, conversely, when 
the novel is supreme, the drama lies incomparative neglect. Now, 
for the last half century prose fiction has held undisputed sway 
in English literature, and the drama has been entirely neglected 
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by the majority of authors. Only a few poets have been found to 
exhibit even an academic interest in it. It is but reasonable, 
therefore, to infer that as dramatic interest increases from now 
on, we may expect interest in prose fiction to diminish and wane 
proportionately. 

The character of the novel seems to be undergoing some modifi- 
cation of late years. The relation of the sexes is regarded by 
some novelists as the sole legitimate theme of the novel. Indeed, 
this appears to be the creed of the majority of the writers of 
fiction. But it is, in my judgement, a totally erroneous concept- 
ion. It is not absolutely essential that a plot should be based 
upon the relation of the sexes. This, itistrue, has by convention 
been made the common motif, but it is not the only appropriate 
motif. Here and there in recent times has arisen a novelist who 
was bold enough to break with tradition and to throw off the 
trammels of convention and to seek the inspiration of his story 
from another source. And the result, in most instances, has been 
happy. Stevenson is a case in point. His three notable novels— 
those upon which his reputation as a novelist rests—are ‘‘Treas- 
ure Island,” “Kidnapped,” and ‘The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” Yet in which one of thesedoes woman figure at 
all prominently? Even in his “Ebbtide,” his ‘“Wrecker’’ and his 
“Beach of Falesa” woman plays a very minor role. In Kipling’s 
stories, likewise, woman occupies a very subordinate position. 
In many of Scott’s romances, too,—to cite examples of a remoter 
date—the chief interest by no means lies in the relation of the 
sexes. ‘Robinson Crusoe” would doubtless be voted a novel, 
and yet what part does woman play in this narrative? 

The purpose novel, from the very nature of things, precludes 
emphasis of the love motive. For if the novelist designs his 
novel to correct certain abuses and bring about reform, he must 
subordinate the passion of love and emphasize the abuses he pro- 
poses to reform. He may have recourse to a love-story, but it 
will be readily seen upon analysis that the chief interest does not 
center round this: Is not this true of most of Dickens’ novels? Is 
it not equally true of Sir Walter Besant’s novels, written for the 
avowed purpose of the amelioration of the lives of the industrial 
women in London? 

Some of our novelists, it must be admitted, lay too much stress 
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upon love-making. And if it is illicit love, they seem to gloat 
over it all the more. It is but simple justice, however, to add 
that very few are guilty of thus prostituting their art and 
talents. It is to be said to the credit of our American and Eng- 
lish novelists that they do not sin so egregiously in this respect 
as the French. Not a few of the French writers appear to find 
the principal source of inspiration for their fiction in breaches of 
the seventh commandment. Occasionally an English or an 
American novelist oversteps the bounds of propriety and comes 
perilously near the offensive. To cite only one example, Mr. 
Hardy, who usually shows good taste in his fiction, made a wide 
departure from his practice in his shocking and downright inde- 
cent “Judge the Obscure.”’” But the number of those who violate 
good form is small. The English novel, whether in the hands of 
British or American writers, is usually sane and wholesome and 
chaste and may be read without bringing the blush to any cheek. 
However, the impure and indecent exception cannot but do the 
novel harm; and though it may please the taste of the depraved 
reader, it must, in the language of Hamlet, make the judicious 
grieve. 

These, then, are in brief some of the chief symptoms of the de- 
cadence of the English novel. It may be that I am disposed to 
read more into these signs than they rightly and properly import 
to an absolutely unbiased and just judgment. But can we be- 
lieve that the tyranny of the novel is to continue indefinitely in 
the twentieth century? Certainly the history of English fiction 
warrants no such belief. And surely the present tendency of lit- 
erary activity on this side of the Atlantic, as well as on the other, 
is toward a revolt from the supremacy of prose fiction. But 
whether this tendency will proceed uninterruptedly to its logical 
and ultimate end remains for time, the sole arbiter in all such 
cases, to establish or refute. With this phase of the question we 
are not now concerned. 














Two Negro Leaders 


By THE EpiTor 


Two men, Booker T. Washington and William E. Burghardt 
DuBois, stand out as leaders of the negro race in America. Both 
of them are young men, teachers of negroes, and residents of the 
South. Both are possessed of fine minds and excellent training. 
Both have influence with their race and in a way are its most 
prominent leaders. Both are thoroughly honest in their purposes, 
and both are contributing greatly to the progress of American 
negroes. 

But in some respects these two men are essentially unlike. 
President Washington is the son of a slave woman. He is a self- 
made man in the truest sense. His education was gotten from 
an industrial school. His work in life has been to spread abroad 
the desire for, and the opportunity of acquiring, industrial train- 
ing. He has been mostly concerned with a life of action. He is 
not a notable student of books, although he has a wide knowl- 
edge of men. On the other hand Professor DuBois is a student. 
He represents in his early life in a New England village, and in his 
later career, the most intellectual side of the life of the American 
negro. He is a graduate of Fisk University and has a doctorate 
of philosophy from Harvard. He has written some books of a 
distinctively scholarly character and his position among the 
students of American social conditions is very good. To the 
general public he is not so well known as the president of Tuske- 
gee; but to a small public of students he is known quite as 
favorably. He represents the negro in his higher cultural aspect 
just as the other represents him in his industrial career. 

Between these two men there now appears to be a striking 
difference of view in regard to the future of the negro race. One 
of them has for a long time been widely known because of his 
peculiar policy. His views have found acceptance in all parts of 
our country and with all sections of our population. The general 
impression has been favorable to him. But now comes from the 
other a book which is written from an entirely opposite point of 
view. Its appearance in itself is interesting; but the fact that its 
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author is a man of known ability and honest purpose makes it 
distinctly worth our while to ask what there is in this book,” and 
how its message concerns the problem to solve which it is written? 

What, then, does the president of Tuskegee stand for? He 
stands for a progress which shall begin with the things which are 
and from that point move onward. He realizes that the problem 
is a human one, to be wrought out by human agents and in the 
face of all the impediments of human opposition. The negroes 
themselves, upon whom he must work, are very weak human 
beings. To develop them is a process of strengthening which 
must conserve a hundred weak forces. They are a child race. 
To give them at once the liberty of adults would debauch them. 
On the other hand, the white people, in whose presence this 
problem must be solved, have certain pronounced views of their 
own in regard toit. Their views may or may not be the most 
enlightened or the most equitable views. They may be, in fact, 
all that Professor DuBois would call them, a mass of prejudices; 
but for all this they are real views, and President Washington 
feels that they must be dealt with in a sensible manner. They 
must not be antagonized blindly. 

His manner of meeting the problem is this: The most powerful 
force in raising a race upward is economic progress. This is the 
basis on which all other progress is based. The negro needs this 
first of all. He is, moreover, a weak race in the presence of the 
stronger white race. He cannot win in a fight with the white 
man. It behooves him to keep on the friendliest terms with this 
stronger race. By so doing he will bring peace between the two, 
and peace will give the opportunity for advance on the part of 
the blacks. In politics, as he very clearly sees, negroes are as 
nothing. It is useless to say that he ought to have the constitu- 
tional rights which the national government has granted to him. 
He is not now able to hold these rights, and they will not be 
allowed him by his opponents. It behooves him, therefore, to let 
politics alone—and to stress the acquisition of wealth. Of all 
negroes who have undertaken to advise the race President Wash- 





*The Souls of Black Folk, Essays and Sketches. By W.E. Burghardt DuBois. 
Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co., 1903,—265 pp. 
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ington is the one who leans most to the white people. Yet he has 
received more criticism from the whites than any other prominent 
negro, and it is a fine tribute to his character that he still main- 
tains his position in regard to the relation between the races. 

Professor DuBois approaches the problem from the standpoint 
of ethical culture. He does not, in the first place, believe in the 
efficacy.of the gospel of material wealth. The soul is more than 
the body. To give up the higher life, which many negroes have 
longed for, and to seek for riches only would be a backward step. 
It would be debasement of the soul. He would not object to the 
acquisition of wealth; but he would object to the notion that it 
should be put before the development of culture. A culture life 
for the negro is no unnatural thing to him, who is, in fact, a very 
cultivated man. He raises a warning against the cry for indus- 
trial education. It is not the only thing or indeed the chief thing 
which the negroneeds. Hischief want is the greatest opportunity 
to develop in the truest way which is open to any other citizen of 
America. 

A word which is continually in Professor DuBois’s mouth is 
“The Veil.” By this he means the fact that a negro is everywhere 
made to feel that he is unlike other people, and that there is 
something which shuts him out of the world of other people. It 
is race prejudice. Ever and anon the author comes back to this 
idea. It dawned on him, he says, when he was a boy in a New 
England town. At school he found that a tall white girl would 
not join in with him in some childish recreation as she joined with 
others. She turned her back on him, and he fled to his mother to 
ask the meaning of it. Since then he has met it at every turn. 
He makes us feel what an awful thing it is to be in America a 
negro and at the same time to be a man of culture. His own 
phrase gives a better notion of this than a dozen paragraphs of 
comment. He says: “I sit with Shakspere and he winces not. 
Across the color line I move arm in arm with Balzac and Dumas, 
where smiling men and welcoming women glide in gilded halls. 
From out the caves of evening that swing between the strong- 
limbed earth and the tracery of the stars, summon Aristotle and 
Aurelius and what soul I will, and they come all graciously with 
no scorn nor condescension. So, wed with Truth, I dwell above 
the Veil. Is this the life you grudge us, O knightly America?” 
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Every fair-minded man who reads these words must feel that he 
who writes them must indeed dwell above the Veil. 

To the average negro the Veil is not so dark as to his highly 
cultivated brother. He does not pine for the society of white 
people. He finds company enough of his own standard among 
his own race. To him race prejudice means a dark reservoir of 
race antagonism cropping out in frowns, in Jim Crow cars, and 
in suffrage amendments. However much he may feel it, it is not 
so much as the man of culture feels it, who at every turn finds a 
locked door in his face. To meet this condition Washington 
proposes that the negro shall accept the ‘‘Veil,” and glorify the 
negro race until it shall be no dishonor to be black. DuBois 
would chafe and fret, and tear his heart out. And as for us, who 
are a divinely appointed superior race, how much do we do to 
render the burden lighter to either the one or the other? 

Some good people are already regretting that ‘The Souls of 
Black Folk’’ has been published. The book is, in their minds, a 
check to the good work done by institutions like Tuskegee and 
Hampton. It is, too, a sign that there is disagreement between 
two of the most prominent leaders of the negro race. ‘The Souls 
of Black Folk’’ is a most respectful criticism of the views opposite 
to it. It deals with President Washington personally in a thor- 
oughly considerate manner. So far as being a sign of ill-will 
between the author and his opponent is concerned, there can be 
no apprehension from the contents of the book. As to the other 
point, which is the main point after all, the relative merits of 
industrial and cultural education, that is a debatable point, and 
on it we need as much light as we can get. 

Unquestionably the vast majority of Southern negroes need 
industrial training and business competency more than anything 
else. Perhaps ninety per cent of them come within this class. 
Yet the negro needs his own leaders—for who will lead him if not 
those of his own race. If there is any force in the argument that 
the white race should have higher education in order to develop 
its own leaders, there is the same force in a like argument as 
applied to the negro race. In fact, the way of the negro is hard 
enough in the near future. In the raw democracy of the South, 
which has just lost the guiding influence of the old planter class, 
there is not that patriarchal feeling for the dependent race which 
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existed twenty years ago. The new citizens and the new leaders 
are practical men. They have shown it by legally excluding the 
negro from the polls. What other step they may take does not 
appear. The negro ought to use every moment in putting himself 
in a self-supporting and self-directing condition. He will have in 
the future a severer competition than he has ever had in the past. 
He will need not only a mass of self-supporting individuals, but a 
large number of wisely taught leaders—men of great moral 
weight and men of broad character. If higher education will 
make such leaders—and whocan deny it?—he ought not for a day 
to think of abandoning his higher education. It may safely be 
said that there will never go to the negro colleges and univer- 
sities enough students to lessen materially the number of negro 
laborers. It is a fact, too, that most negroes do not comprehend 
the very terminology of higher education. But the exceptional 
negro does exist, and every day he is more frequently encountered; 
for him the door of opportunity ought to be kept open. If Pro- 
fessor DuBois has succeeded in calling attention to the importance 
of this side of the problem—a side which in the popularity of 
industrial education was likely to be forgotten—, his book has 
done good. 

Another matter of apprehension in regard to “The Souls of 
Black Folk” is that it will counteract a better understanding 
between the races, which, it is said, has been progressing more or 
less in the South recently. But has there been any such progress 
in recent years? While the president of Tuskegee has been advo- 
cating peace, has not State after State adopted disfranchisement? 
Has not this same leader been made the object of the most bitter 
criticism? Is there as much good feeling between blacks and 
whites today as twenty years ago? On the other hand, the 
pacific policy is a good one; first because it is right for men to 
live in peace with their fellows, secondly because it is useless for 
the negro to attempt to take vengeance upon the white man, and 
thirdly because it teaches the negro forbearance and self-control. 
The cry of Booker Washington for peace is a good cry, even 
though it does not secure its object. It is good because of its 
effects on the negro, whom it will make more patient and more 
self-controlled. It is good, too, because in the long run it may 
find willing response in the ears of a few brave Southern people 
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who do not love the crude animalism of the passion-wrought 
masses. 

Professor DuBois’s protest is not a violent one. It is the cry 
of a man who suffers, rather than the reproach of a man who 
hates. It is a plea for soul opporturnity, and it bears the evi- 
dence that its author while he was writing realized the hopeless- 
ness of it all. It deals with a most important phaze of the negro 
question, a phaze which must be reckoned with in the final solu- 
tion of it, if we ever have any final solution of it. 

One ought not to speak of “‘The Souls of Black Folk’”’ without 
referring to the style in which it is written. It is doubful if an- 
other writer can surpass the rythmical and half-poetical prose in 
which its descriptive and narrative chapters are written. One 
feels here the same warm directness which one finds in James 
Lane Allen’s stories, in Sidney Lanier’s letters, and now and 
again in some of the plain sentences of Booker T. Washington’s 
“Up from Slavery.” If sometimes there are overwrought figures 
they ought to be attributed to the strong feeling of the author in 
regard to the matter under discussion. They seem to warrant 
the prophecy that with a more severe reining in of his fancy, he 
would make for himself a permanent place among American 
descriptive writers. 

Within the last six months there has been handed to me a book 
the title of which is ‘The Negro a Beast, or In the Image of God.” 
It is written by a “‘professor’’ unknown to fame, who says that he 
“thas spent fifteen years of his life and $20,000.00 in its compila- 
tion.” It is published by a Southern “Book and Bible House.” 
It was handed to me as a curiosity; but it seems that it has had 
a wide sale and approval among the mass of the white people of 
the South. A certain white physician, who has an enviable 
practice in one of the most prosperous of the new towns of the 
South, admitted to me that he had read it and found some of the 
author’s conclusions “hard to get around.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that these conclusions are arrived at ‘“‘by an array of 
Biblical Truths Scientifically Discussed.”” A more stupid book it 
is impossible to conceive; yet it is worth while to place it and its 
author side by side with ‘The Souls of Black Folk” and its 
author. Cana “beast” write a book like the latter? 











The New York Times and the Attempt to Avert 
the Civil War 


By Henry Rupo_PH DwirRE 


Early in 1861, when the bitter animosity between the North 
and the South was at its height and men of even ordinary pene- 
tration had already begun to realize thet a great struggle was 
inevitable, the attitude of the republican party toward political 
problems was not very clearly defined. The more radical of the 
Northern republicans strongly advocated the use of force as a 
means of suppressing the secession movement, which was rapidly 
growing in the Southern States. At this point it devolved upon 
the rather small conservative element in the party to assume the 
burden of the great struggle for peace, which was destined to be 
the all-absorbing topic of political interest for the next few 
months. The leading spirit in the peace movement and the one 
man who, more than any other, determined the policy of this 
more conservative element, was William H. Seward. He was 
firm in the belief that the attitude of the more radical wing of the 
party was calculated to exasperate the people of the South, and 
he was especially active in urging the adoption of a policy of con- 
cession and conciliation toward that section. Seward realized 
that the country was in an emergency of common civil war and 
he believed that dissolution of the union wasimminent. It was 
his plan and, indeed, the plan of that political element which he 
dominated, to avert such a calamity, if possible, by some well- 
defined policy of compromise. 

During the period of doubt and uncertainty and in the midst of 
such discussions the man who stood closest to Seward, perhaps, 
was Henry J. Raymond, then editor of the New York Times. 
Raymond had served his apprenticeship in journalism under 
Horace Greeley and had developed into anot less brilliant but far 
more practical writer upon political topics than his master. It 
was by virtue of these qualities that he had forced Greeley out of 
first place in the confidence of both Weed and Seward. Thus it 
was only natural that he should have been the chosen ally of the 
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latter in the agitation of his peace policy and that the New York 
Times should have become the recognized organ of that wing of 
the republican party, which gave its support to such a policy. 
That paper certainly became a most potent factor in promulga- 
ting Seward’s doctrines, and in creating a sentiment throughout 
the country in favor of an attitude of conciliation toward the 
South. The attitude of the Times toward the question at issue 
is significant, especially because of the fact that Raymond was 
recognized as the authorized spokesman of Seward. In the light 
of these facts, it may not be inappropriate to speak somewhat at 
length of the position held by the former with reference to the 
vexing questions under discussion. 

In an editorial in the issue of February 27, 1861, Raymond 
gave an outline of the general policy which he intended to pursue 
in the Times with reference to the peace movement. He declared 
that, while some form of civil strife seemed inevitable, it was the 
duty of those members of the republican party, who desired the 
preservation of the union, to adopt an attitude of friendly be- 
nevolence toward the South. “Let the Southern people know,” 
he said, ‘that we want peace instead of pressing the alternative 
of war; make them feel that civil strife is out of the question.” 
He strongly advocated building up among the sections a feeling 
of mutual interest and confidence. Finally, he made a ringing 
appeal for the preservation of the union by peaceable means. 

It is needless to say that such opinions were unpopular with 
the members of that very considerable political element which 
was constantly clamoring for war. They naturally felt that 
the South had been the aggressor in the whole difficulty and that, 
for this reason, there could be no honorable peace for the North. 
However, such sentiments as those expressed by the Times were 
recognized as eminently proper by that increasingly large class of 
people, who were not filled with a desire for civil strife. It is 

ertain that the editorial in question was influential in persuad- 
ing the more conservative of the Southern people that the senti- 
ment of the dominant party in the North was not altogether 
hostile. Above all, it gave them reason to believe that the situa- 
tion was not entirely hopeless, as far as the prospects for a 
peaceable solution of the problem urder discussion were concerned. 
Such was the state of affairs when Lincoln assumed the presi- 
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dency. He was committed to a policy more vigorous than that 
of Buchanan had been, but it soon became evident that the 
President was willing to make any reasonable concessions, con- 
sistent with the rights of the Northern party, for the preservation 
of peace. He wished to throw the responsibility for the war, if 
there should be war, upon the South. In his inaugural address 
he declared that he would maintain the military positions 
occupied by the government and would collect the revenues from 
the Southern States. In conclusion, he made a strong plea for 
compromise and conciliation. 

It is interesting to note the effect of such utterances upon those 
who advocated a policy of peace. In the South a great many 
people were disposed to regard the sentiments expressed in the 
message as indicating a desire for war. The statement about the 
necessity for compromise and conciliation was looked upon as 
nothing more nor less than hypocrisy. The press were especially 
bitter. The Richmond Whig said: ‘‘The address is nothing but a 
declaration of war.” The Enquirer spoke in a similar strain. 
The New York Journal of Commerce said: ‘Mr. Lincoln clearly 
shows that he wants to plunge the country into war. If war 
shall come he should be compelled to assume the responsibility. 
There is in existence the strongest kind of a peace sentiment and 
it is in his power to prevent a struggle between the sections. In- 
stead of this, he is doing much to aggravate the peace adherents 
in both sections.”’ In congress his position was bitterly attacked 
by extreme Southerners, notably Wigfall and Mason. 

It is important to consider the attitude of the Times toward 
these different opinions and toward the sentiments expressed in 
the inaugural address, in view of the fact that it will throw some 
light upon the relations existing at this time between Seward 
and Lincoln, more especially with reference to their ideas on the 
peace proposition. At first that paper seemed to be fully in 
accord with Lincoln’s avowed policy and to hold the opinion 
that his sentiments were entirely consistent with those of Seward 
and the other advocates of a peace policy. In speaking of this 
matter in an editorial reference to the subject on March 5, Ray- 
mond says: ‘“‘While many Southern men and some at the North 
express regret at the failure of the peace conference propositions, 
still they think that the position taken by Mr. Lincoln will 
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prevent all further trouble. The wisest among them say that 
the action of the past few days, with the inauguration today, 
may mean peace and a settlement of all the national difficulties. 
In such an opinion we heartily concur.”’ In speaking editorially 
on the same subject a few days later, he said: “It is believed by 
many that Mr. Lincoln’s attitude means peace. All his references 
to the vexing sectional problem breathe the spirit of kindness 
and conciliation. It is evident that the president wishes to in- 
spire in the people that sense of calm security which is most 
favorable to peace.” Everybody realized that Lincoln would 
not pursue the policy of a weakling when dealing with the South. 
Many, and among these were Seward and Raymond, were confi- 
dent that he desired peace and would be willing to grant conces- 
sions to the South in order to preserve harmony between the two 
sections. 

As I have already said, the leader of the peace party and the 
one man who, more than any other, perhaps, influenced the policy 
of the government at this time, was Seward. He was certainly 
the most hopeful of that wing of his party which demanded peace. 
Soon after the inauguration of Lincoln he said: ‘I cannot believe 
that we are to have war. Such a thing is tooterrible to contem- 
plate. Those who contend that the republican party wants war 
know very little of the real state of affairs. Neither am I willing 
to think that the secessionists in the South want to destroy all 
hope of reconciliation. War would be alike disastrous to all 
sections. For this reason, peace must be preserved even if sacri- 
fices shall be necessary.” His position was understood by many 
to be equivalent to a willingness to sacrifice principle and it was 
even claimed that he was in favor of secession as a means of pre- 
serving peace. The New York Times defended Seward in a power- 
ful editorial. ‘Mr. Seward wants peace,” it said, “but he 
realizes that secession is not the path to peace.” This statement 
could hardly be expected to silence those who are convinced that 
Seward was on the point of entering into a compact with the 
secession party. However, it is barely possible that there was 
any truth in such acharge. At any rate, it is hardly consistent 
with the fact that the Times was soon called npon to defend 
Seward from an attack made by Greeley in the Tribune, in which 
the latter severely criticized Seward because he had said that 
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“The union must be saved, whatever the cost.’”’ In reply, Ray- 
mond charged that Greeley was then, and had always been, in 
favor of disunion. The Times defended Seward’s policy in the 
strongest terms: “He [Seward] believes it to be the dictate, not 
only of duty, but of policy, for the republican party to sustain the 
union, not only by words and by a show of zeal beyond knowl- 
edge in its behalf, but by such practical and judicious measures as 
promise to rescue it from the perils which threaten its existence.” 
It was claimed that the danger of war would be much greater 
after disunion than before. For this reason, the advocates of a 
peace policy were desirious of preserving the union. 

Matters were now in a critical shape. The question of prime 
importance in Seward’s mind was, “How shall the union be 
preserved and peace secured without a sacrifice of principle by 
the republican party? In speaking of this phase of the question, 
the Times said: ‘“‘The union may be preserved and peace secured 
if the administration will only do what would be its duty in any 
case—guarantee the rights of the Southern people, respect their 
opinions as far as they are loyal and remove all relics of the 
recent fight against slavery.” This was the one position which 
the Times had maintained throughout the whole controversy. 
However, the execution of such a policy was destined to be a far 
more difficult matter than Seward or Raymond had seemed to 
suppose. 

It is significant to note another scheme proposed by the Times 
for the solution of the national difficulties and the preservation 
of the union, since it may throw some light upon Seward’s posi- 
tion with reference to this very important phase of the subject 
under discussion. In a strong editorial in its issue of April 11, 
that paper urged the organization of a union party in every 
Southern State. “Let the President,” it said, “direct his energies 
toward establishing a party in all the Southern States in favor 
of the preservation of the union and all will be well.” It was 
believed that such action, accompanied by suitable compromise 
measures to be passed by congress, would go far toward settling 
the trouble. Already such a course had been pursued in Virginia 
and Missouri. It was hardly to be expected that any tangible 
results could be accomplished in this way, especially in view of 
the fact that anti-union sentiment in those States exerted a 
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powerful influence upon public opinion. However, Seward and 
Raymond were persistent in their advocacy of such a course. 

Another very significant fact with reference to the position of 
the Times on the vexing problems under discussion is to. be found 
in the attitude of that paper toward the proposed evacuation of 
Fort Sumter. It was on this point that Seward was not thor- 
oughly in accord with Lincoln’s policy and Raymond, as the 
recognized spokesman of the former, did much to make clear 
Seward’s position and to promulgate his ideas. In the light of 
these facts, it may not be out of place here to consider the atti- 
tude of the Times throughout the whole discussion as to the 
relief of Sumter. 

When President Lincoln asked for opinions on this subject from 
the various members of his cabinet, Seward took the position 
that, if it were possible peacefully to provision Sumter, it would 
be both unwise and inhuman not to attempt it. However, he 
opposed such action on the ground that it would precipitate civil 
strife and thus defeat the very ends for which the so-called “peace 
element” in the republican party was contending. A few days 
after Seward expressed his opinions in this way, the Times con- 
tained a masterly editorial in favor of the adoption of such a 
policy as he had advocated. That paper was disposed to blame 
Buchanan because of the fact that he had allowed the union forts 
_toget in a position, where reinforcements were necessary. Assum- 
ing, however, that the fort was in such a condition, the Times 
was bitterly opposed to any movement for the relief of Sumter. 
In speaking of this phase of the question, it inquired: “In this 
utterly unhopeful enterprise [that of relieving Sumter] shall we 
precipitate civil conflict, the deplorable results of which will be 
not only the industrial and the social ruin of this generation, but 
an inheritance of feud and bloodshed to its successors? When the 
border States with patriotic moderation have withdrawn all 
other conditions of their abiding loyalty to the union, save 
abstinence from coercion, shall we alienate them forever by this 
wanton and criminal pursuit of an impracticable point of honor, 
the offspring of sectional and partisan pride?” It was the 
opinion of many people in the North that the surrender of Fort 
Sumter would strip secessionists in the northern tier of Southern 
States of sympathy for those further south. It was believed 
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that, if the latter were left alone, the former would have nothing 
with which to irritate and inflame the popular mind. According 
to the Times Seward, in speaking of this matter, had already 
said: “Abandon Sumter and in three or four months the troubled 
waters will be effectually stilled.” 

It is interesting to note the change in the attitude of the Times 
toward the South and toward the evacuation of Fort Sumter. 
In its issue of April 3, it strongly advocated the use of decided 
measures and the President was bitterly attacked for his policy 
of inaction. I quote from an editorial with reference to this 
phase of the question: “‘The public can see no indications of an 
administrative policy equal to the emergency or, indeed, of any 
policy beyond that of listless waiting to see what may ‘turn up.’ 
The President should either prepare for war or make some definite 
attempt to secure peace.” In the same issue the Southern leaders 
were arraigned because of the fact that they were disposed to 
resent any attempt to provisionSumter. “If there shall be war,” 
it said, “the Southern traitors must assume responsibility for it.” 
At this time Raymond made a final appeal to the Northern 
people to preserve peace and to acquiesce in the maintenance of 
the union by a policy of conciliation rather than by a policy of 
war. However, it soon became evident to all that such appeals 
were in vain. War was inevitable. 

In spite of the fact that the Times had bitterly attacked the 
attitude of the President toward the question under considera- 
tion, still its position in this respect was reversed when it became 
evident that the Southern people wanted war and that Lincoln 
was disposed to abandon all efforts for peace. “‘The action of the 
administration is eminently proper,” it said; “every opportunity 
has been given the Southern people of preserving peace. They 
have chosen war instead and it is to be hoped that they will be 
given all the war they want.” Such a bitter attitude is charac- 
teristic of the position of Seward at this time. Both felt that the 
South had deliberately thrust aside the alternative of conciliation 
and concession, which had been offered, and had voluntarily 
chosen war. It is certain that, to some extent, there was a 
justification for such a belief. 

In the present article the attempt has been made to show 
rather briefly the attitude of the New York Times toward the 
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movement for peace and conciliation and to make apparent, if 
possible, the way in which such an attitude was significant as 
showing the position of Seward himself on the problems under 
consideration. It will always be claimed by some that the 
measures thus advocated were notably inadequate and that, if 
the proper efforts had been made, peace between the sections 
could have been preserved. However this may be, the fact 
remains that no agency was more influential in building up a 
strong public feeling in favor of peace and of an amicable settle- 
ment of the national difficulties than the Times. In all of the 
discussions on the subject Raymond showed a knowledge of 
conditions and a skill in presenting arguments that could not but 
be effective in creating a spirit of concession and conciliation. 
That such efforts were powerless to check the rising tide of 
animosity between the sections was due to the fact that, however 
much peace may have been desired, from the very nature of 
things, civil strife was inevitable and anything but war was 
impossible as a solution for the vexing sectional problems. Later 
events have made it apparent that this struggle was hopeless. 








Reciprocity 
By WiiiiaMm H. Grasson, Pu. D., 
Professor of Economics in Trinity College 

In this work Projessors Laughlin and Willis have made a most 
useful and important contribution to the study of the tariff his- 
tory of the United States. After a preliminary survey of the 
development of the reciprocity idea as a feature of the world’s 
tariff policy, they give an account of our experiment with reci- 
procity under the Canadian treaty of 1854, and also of later 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain Canadian reciprocity. This is 
followed by a chapter on the negotiation and operation of the 
reciprocity treaties with Hawaii which were in effect from 1876 
to the annexation of the islands. Between 1880 and 1890 the 
republican party fostered many ineffective attempts to secure 
reciprocity arrangements with Mexico, the West Indies, and the 
countries of South America. In 1890 the McKinley tariff law 
was passed. It placed raw sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides 
on the free list, but provided a schedule of duties on these articles 
which the President was authorized to enforce against countries 
which levied duties upon the products of the United States which 
he deemed to be reciprocally unjust and unreasonable. 

The McKinley reciprocity provisions placed the President in an 
advantageous position in the effort to secure trade concessions 
from countries which were producers of sugar, coffee, and hides. 
In the power to suspend the free entry of sugar he possessed a 
basis of reciprocity which was important in dealing not only 
with the sugar producing countries of Latin-America, but also 
with those of Europe. Again, his trade agreements were not 
subject to ratification by the senate. The most important reci- 
procity arrangement made under the McKinley act was that with 
Brazil. Other agreements were concluded with Spain for Cuba 
and Porto Rico; with England for Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbadoes, 
Guiana, and the Leeward and Windward Islands; and also with 
Santo Domingo, Guatemala, Salvador, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
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and Nicaragua. These agreements carried into effect the idea of 
“tropical reciprocity.” Their “underlying principle was to gain 
the South American market, so far as possible, at the expense of 
European sellers, and, in return therefor, to admit to our markets 
the reciprocity commodities enumerated by the McKinley bill, 
which were either not produced at all in the United States, or in 
insignificant quantities only, and which, therefore, could not be 
dreaded as possibly injuring American producers.”” No special 
advantage was given to any of the treaty countries as against 
each other. “The openings for manufactures were, in short, 
obtained by the use of what amounted to a direct threat of 
retaliation, since we offered not a differential advantage to the 
countries concerned, but presumably—should our reciprocity 
policy be carried far—only a differential disadvantage. While we 
stood ready to admit the reciprocity commodities free from all 
the world, we refused to admit them free from those countries 
with whose tariffs we were not satisfied.” 

Under the reciprocity section of the McKinley law agreements 
were also negotiated with Germany and with Austria-Hungary. 
The former country gave us a reduction of her tariff on certain 
enumerated articles primarily of importance to our agricultural 
interests and the latter gave us certain advantages in the way of 
a market for our manufactures. The fact that Germany and 
Austria were anxious to promote the prosperity of their beet- 
sugar industry and hence desired the American market was the 
motive which induced them to enter upon reciprocity arrange- 
ments. 

After a careful examination of the operation of the several 
reciprocity agreements under the McKinley act, Professors 
Laughlin and Willis find that the results were deeply disappoint- 
ing to the advocates of the reciprocity idea. There was only a 
slight general effect upon our foreign trade, imports tended to 
increase more than exports, and the assistance to exports was 
practically confined to flour and cereals, iron and steel manufac- 
tures and machinery. With the return of the democrats to power 
in 1893 the Wilson bill was passed. This repealed the reciprocity 
sections of the McKinley bill, but provided for the continuance of 
such existing reciprocal arrangements as were not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the new tariff law. Coffee, tea and hides 
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remained on the free list under the Wilson bill and the existing 
reciprocity agreements would have been unimpaired, if the senate 
had not insisted upon the imposition of duties on raw sugar. 
Since the free admission of raw sugar had been the principal 
advantage enjoyed by foreign countries under the agreements, 
they were no longer desirable and were quickly terminated. 

The Dingley tariff law of 1897 again placed reciprocity provi- 
sions upon the statute books and in some respects made a new 
departure. It provided for three kinds of reciprocity. One was 
a modified form of the “tropical reciprocity” of the McKinley act. 
Free hides and free sugar were no longer used as a basis for 
bargaining. Coffee, tea, tonka beans, and vanilla beans were put 
upon the free list, and the President was empowered to suspend 
by proclamation the free entry of such articles from countries 
which imposed unreasonable duties upon the products of the 
United States. In case of such suspension coffee was to pay three 
cents a pound, tea ten cents a pound, tonka beans fifty cents a 
pound, and vanilla beans one dollar and two dollars a pound, 
according to grade. This provision of the Dingley law was 
intended to apply to the South American countries, but no agree- 
ment was proclaimed under it. 

A second kind of reciprocity was offered to European countries. 
The President was empowered, in return for concessions in the 
duties on American goods, to admit at reduced rates “argols, or 
crude tartar, or wine lees, crude; brandies, or other spirits manu- 
factured or distilled from grain or other materials; champagne 
and all other sparkling wines; still wines and vermuth; paintings 
and statuary.” Although the concessions offered by the United 
States were comparatively unimportant, we were able to gain 
certain advantages through commercial agreements with France, 
Portugal, Germany and Italy. Through a claim under an old 
treaty, Switzerland for a time enjoyed the same preferential 
treatment as France. 

In addition the Dingley act provided for the negotiation of 
special treaties of reciprocity. Such treaties were to be made by 
and with the advice and consent of the senate and were to meet 
the approval of congress. President McKinley appointed Hon. 
John A. Kasson, of Iowa, a special commissioner to negotiate 
such treaties. Many such treaties have been prepared and sub- 
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mitted to the senate, but they have failed of ratification. In 
general, it may: be said that the Dingley act marked out an 
extensive field for reciprocity, but that actual results have been 
small. 

The last stage in the reciprocity movement has been the strug- 
gle for a treaty with Cuba. After long delay this end seems 
likely to be attained in the near future. The treaty has been 
ratified by the senate subject to the approval of congress. On 
the whole the reciprocity movement has been rather barren of 
results and an extended study of the whole subject does not leave 
our authors very hopeful as to its future. 

The value of the work under review is considerably increased 
by appendices containing a comprehensive list of references on 
reciprocity and allied subjects, the texts of the various reciprocity 
treaties and agreements, statistics of trade during the life of such 
treaties as have been put in force, statistics of trade with Cuba, 
statistics of sugar, the resolutions of the Brussels Sugar Confer- 
ence, and other important information. There are many mis- 
prints, errors, and faults of style which are possibly due to 
hurried publication in order to take advantage of popular interest 
in the subject. The first line of Chapter VI speaks of “the defeat 
of President Cleveland in the autumn of 1887.” It is obvious 
that 1888 is the correct date. Referring to the presidential elec- 
tion of 1892, the first paragraph of Chapter VIII speaks of the 
voters being “called upon to choose between Mr. Blaine, the 
strong advocate and rejuvenator of the reciprocity policy, on the 
one hand, and Mr. Cleveland, the antagonist of reciprocity and 
the strong supporter of tariff revision, on the other.”” Any school 
boy knows that the voters were called upon to choose between 
Harrison and Cleveland in the election of 1892. Blaine was 
defeated in 1884, and, however powerful a leader he may have 
been, he was not again supported at the polls by the voters of 
his party. Such evidences of hurry or carelessness, together with 
a lack of conciseness in statement, must detract somewhat from 
the favorable impression made by this valuable investigation. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Lirk oF James Mapison. By Gaillard Hunt. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1902,—viii, 402 pp. 

Mr. Hunt, whose carefully edited volumes, ‘‘Writings of James 
Madison,”’ have given him a place among the best historical 
workers of the time in America, has contributed a greater service 
to a larger group of readers by writing his life of Madison. The 
second president in the line of Virginia’s Presidents was not a 
showyman. He was a laborious statesman of abookishturn. He 
did hard work in every important piece of law-making connected 
with the foundation of thenational government. He was not the 
most attractive speaker nor the most far seeing politician of the 
time. He was not a man to found a school of political thought; 
but he was such a man as would give powerful assistance to one 
who was the leader of such a school. Just as he was Mr. Hunt 
has painted him. When one remembers the diffuse pages of 
Rives’s long work and the inconsequential discussions of Gay’s 
short work he will see that there wasa striking need that a good 
scholar should undertake to write the life of Madison in the 
spirit of modern scientific history. All that could have been ex- 
pected of such a scholar appears in the present work. It is a 
thoughtful, appreciative, and satisfactory study of the career of 
a great American. It is presented in a clean and dignified style, 
with a sane sense of proportion. 

Madison’s greatest work was connected with the constitution. 
Others might incite the people to the revolution and lead the 
armies to success in the field. The task of leading in the work of 
drawing up a practicable scheme of government was left to him. 
He was, as Fiske puts it, a “constructive statesman.” He was 
the most scholarly man among the Virginians who brought the 
convention 1787 into existence. Tohim the governor of Virginia 
turned for a plan of reforming the unsatisfactory Articles of Con- 
federation. He replied with a scheme which the more brilliant 
governor—it was Edmund Randolph—presented to the convention 
as the Virginian plan. It was the basis of the new constitution, 
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although many of its original features were modified by the con- 
vention. Madison was not only one of the chief debaters of the 
convention, but he was also the chief preserver of the debates for 
posterity. True to the scholarly instincts of his nature he 
appeared in the convention at the beginning of its sessions, took 
a conspicuous seat facing the delegates, and constituted himself 
their diarist. His notes on the proceedings are invaluable. 
Moreover, after the constitution was submitted to the people he 
was one of its chief defenders, and his defence remains to this 
day its very important commentary. 

As a man of action Madison was not pre-eminent. His sphere 
was that of a man of thought. This was proved in the period 
when he was in high executive office. As secretary of state he 
lent himself to the nerveless foreign policy of Jefferson, although 
in maintaining it his diplomacy was of no mean kind. As Presi- 
dent he still remained under the influence of the masterful Jeffer- 
son until he was at length confronted with a small group of 
other masterful men who demanded a change of policy. To these 
he gave his assent, because their mastery was more to be feared 
than that of the absent Jefferson. Thus whether it were a peace 
policy or a war policy he pursued it under the domination of some 
other person. 


A GENERAL History oF COMMERCE. By Wm. C. Webster: Boston, 
Ginn & Company, 1903,—ix, 526 pp. 

One of the most hopeful things at present noticeable in the 
writing of history is the tendency to give greater attention to 
such hitherto neglected sides of history as industry, commerce, 
manners, art, and conditions of life. It is enough to make one 
believe that the world is coming to understand what is the 
proper field of history. Ifit keeps on we shall at length get not 
only students, but the general reader, to realize that history is 
not complete till it treats all the phases of human life. Now 
comes a text-book in commerce in response to a definite demand 
for such a book in high schools and colleges. It is brief enough 
to be covered by a class in an ordinary half-year’s work, and yet 
it is full enough to give the subject in its due proportions. It is 
arranged in five parts devoted to ancient, medieval, and early 
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modern commerce, and the ages of steam and electricity. At the 
ends of the chapters are references for class readings, and there 
are certain other features designed to aid the students. 

The author’s point of view is not always entirely scholarly. 
For example, it is not quite accurate to say of the tariff of 1828 
that the Northern Jackson men “favored protection in order to 
secure the election of Jackson” (p 366.) They favored it because 
their constituencies favored it; and if Jackson had not been a 
feature of the situation they would still have favored it. Per- 
haps it would have been better if the author had confined himself 
strictly to commerce, leaving such subordinate questions as banks 
and tariffs for the pages of the general historian. Certainly his 
short presentation of them is, in theeyes of the informed student, 
neither broad enough nor accurate enough to be satisfactory. 
The treatment of commerce proper is, however, more successful, 
On the whole the book is to be commended, and its form and 
style are well adapted to the mind of the young reader. 





A Memor or Ropert M. T. Hunter. By Martha T. Hunter (His 
Daughter), with an Address on His Life by Col. L. Quinton Wash- 
ington. Washington: The Neale Publishing Co., 1903,—166 pp. 

Miss Hunter pays a loving tribute to her father, who was for 
many years one of the most conspicuous figures in Southern 
political life. He was a strong personal and political friend of 

Calhoun and after the death of the great leader of the South be- 

came one of the most pronounced champions of States rights. 

With Jefferson Davis and Robert Toombs he made up what in the 

last decade before the war was commonly spoken of as the South- 

ern Triumvirate. He declined the first place in Pierce’s cabinet, 
for what reason the biographer does not say specifically, and 
from 1847 to 1861 was a United States senator. In 1861 he 
became confederate secretary of state but in 1862 left the cabinet 
to become a member of the confederate senate. The last position 
he held till the end of the war. The life of a man who was so 
prominently identified as this with the rise and fall of the great 

Southern secession movement, ought to throw much light on 

American history. Its full and fair treatment ought to show the 

world a great deal of what went on behind the scenes of Southern 
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politics of the day. Unfortunately, this is not what Miss Hunter 
has attempted to do. She has started out with an idea, as she 
says in her preface, to give merely an outline of her father’s life 
and to include within this outline such letters to and from him 
as shall serve as material of information from some persons who 
shall in the future write a complete life. The outline sketch is far 
too short, and far too much lacking in political information to 
satisfy those who desire a life of Hunter in order to understand 
his influence on politics. The letters deal mostly with family 
matters. They throw no new light on the great questions of the 
strenuous times in which they were written. They do give, how- 
ever, as a whole, a pleasant picture of a Virginian family of the 
old time—a picture of a scholarly man, a cultured, pious, and 
beautiful wite, and a number of other relatives—all of whom con- 
stitute an attractive, and probably a typical, family group ofthe 
better class of society. To give us this picture is all the author 
promised us. The promise has been kept; but let us hope that 
either she or some other may soon give us a life of Hunter which 
shall be a complete picture of his political activity. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE Mississippi Historica Society, Volume VI. Ed- 
ited by Franklin L. Riley, Secretary. Oxford, Mississippi; Printed for 
the Society, 1902,—568 pp. 

The sixth volume of the Publications of the Mississippi Histori- 
cal Society makes a large book, which with its good typography 
and ten maps and illustrations will compare favorably in its 
appearance with the publications of most of the older and 
stronger historical societies in the country: Two papers by Gen. 
S. D. Lee, one on the “Battle of Brice’s Cross Roads, or Tishom- 
ingo Creek,’’ and one on the “Battle of Tupelo, or Harrisburg,” 
open the volume. They are written in a fair spirit and by a man 
who was a responsible participant. Professor Brough’s article 
on “The Clinton Riot” is a breezy account of a political race con- 
flict in Mississippi in 1875. It cannot be said to be a very 
judicious presentation of the subject. But it is not uninteresting 
reading, however much it may impress the reader with its lack of 
impartial balancing of evidence. In a better spirit is Mr. John- 
ston’s account of “The Conference of October 15th, 1875, be- 
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tween General George and Governor Ames.”’ It confines itself to 
the facts of the matter under discussion and tells about a very 
important incident of reconstruction times in a thoroughly 
straightforward manner. The same cannot be said of Mr. 
Woods’s “Sketch of the Mississippi Secession Convention” and 
Judge Calhoon’s “Causes of the Convention of 1890.” The 
former is reportorial in its plan and execution, and the latter is 
a rather windy campaign harangue. Two other papers on Miss- 
issippi constitutional history deserve more favorable considera- 
tion. One is J. S. McNeilly’s discussion of ‘Franchise, Apportion- 
ment, and Elections in the Constitutional Convention of 1890” 
and Frank Johnston's discussion of “Suffrage and Reconstruction 
in Mississippi.” The latter is a stout article of one hundred and 
four pages. Professor Riley has stimulated a wonderful amount 
of historical research in his State and he has reaped the fruit of 
his efforts in many papers by practical people. Some of his con- 
tributors show that they have little special historical training; 
but that was to be expected in a movement such as Professor 
Riley is leading, the chief object of which is to stimulate historical 
work. Out of these efforts will come much that is good and last- 
ing. The volume closes with the first annual report of the Di- 
rector of Archives and History, Dunbar Rowland, Director. This 
report contains a history of the Mississippi archives from the day 
of the Spanish occupation to the present and devotes much space 
to a list of the executive archives of the territory and early State. 











LITERARY NOTES 


The Sewanee Review celebrated its tenth anniversary in Octo- 
ber. Ten years is a long time for a magazine to live when its 
only endowment has been “work and faith and the good will of 
the contributors.”” Notwithstanding the difficulty of getting a 
large subscription list, the Review has maintained a high stand- 
ard of contributions, and throughout its career has manifested a 
healthy and vital spirit. It has received contribution from friends 
in the North, notably President Roosevelt and a number of 
scholars in the leading Northern and Western universities. But 
in the main the contributions have been men in Southern colleges 
who have thus been stimulated to give expression to their views 
on politics, social life and literature. And so to a degree, though 
not to such a degree as the editors had hoped, the Review has 
become an organ for the better academic opinion of the Southern 
States. ; 

While several members of the faculty of the University of the 
South must be given full credit for their share in the financial and 
intellectual support of the magazine, to Professor W. P. Trent 
must be attributed its conception and its establishment on a 
proper basis. While working up the material for his life of 
William Gilmore Simms he studied carefully the ante-bellum 
magazines; he felt that with all their defects, one or two of them 
did a valuable service in behalf of Southern letters. Since the war 
there had been no magazine of this order, or only a few spasmodic 
attempts at such. Hence his resolution to establish a magazine 
“devoted to such topics of general Theology, Philosophy, History 
and Literature as require fuller treatment than they usually 
receive in the popular magazines, and less technical treatment 
than they receive in specialist publications.’’ There is no doubt, 
too, as he wrote one of his friends, that he felt that with all the 
reputation made by Southern story writers and poets since the 
war, there had been no criticism either of literature or of life 
worthy of the name. Why would not a magazine conducted with 
something of the spirit of the English reviews minister to the 
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cultivation of a saner and more robust attitude to life in the 
South? 

Professor Trent was well adapted to the work here undertaken. 
Not trained to any marked degree in the ways of modern scholar- 
ship, nor an extreme specialist, he was yet a man of wide reading 
and remarkable industry, and a very clever writer. He went to 
Sewanee as a teacher of History and English. Widely read in 
both of these subjects he had also done considerable reading in 
ancient and modern literatures, thus laying the basis for liberal 
culture. In fact he was more a man of letters than a scholar, a 
type of man very useful to the South then and now. He was 
well suited to become an interpreter of the best that has been 
said and done in the world—a promulgator of the gospel of 
sweetness and light. 

He entered upon his work as editor will the full prestige that 
came from his life of Simms, which was at once recognized as a 
very notable piece of work, perhaps the most scholarly work 
done by a Southerner within recent years. This won him friends 
and admirers in the North and enabled him to assume a certain 
leadership among the younger and more progressive men of the 
South. In it was seen thespirit that hascharacterized the Review 
during these ten years—a frank and candid recognition of the 
need of knowing the exact facts with regard to the life of the old 
South, as well as an adequate understanding of the causes that 
led to the Civil War. The penetrating and at times too drastic 
statement of the unquestionable evils of slavery and of the anti- 
quated feudal system of society, caused Professor Trent to be 
abused by many Southerners of the old school, conservative 
papers and friends of the university with which he was connected 
going so far as to demand his resignation. This opposition 
necessarily hurt the Review in its early days, but this very inde- 
pendent spirit is now recognized as one of the chief contributions 
it has made to the progress of the South. As Professor Henne- 
man, the present editor, says in his admirable survey of its ten 
years’ history, “One of the great lessons that has had to be 
learned has been the right to think clearly and correctly, and 
then say honestly what was thought. The Review has helped 
foster independence.” 

As opposed to a sectional spirit the Review has stood for the 
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national idea. In the preface to his “Southern Statesmen of the 
Old Régime” Professor Trent says, in indicating his point of 
view, “I have regarded them from the point of view of an Ameri- 
can, who is at the same time a Southerner, proud enough of his 
section to admit its faults, and yet to proclaim its essential 
greatness. I have disdained to pander to a provincial sentiment- 
alism that shivers at honest and fair criticism of any man or 
cause that may have become a shibboleth.” To the same effect 
spoke Professor Henneman in a memorial meeting held at Sewa- 
nee at the time of the death of President McKinley: ‘‘We workers 
and students here do not belong to Tennessee, because we are in 
Tennessee. We are come together from the whole country and 
belong to the whole country. . . The first thought, therefore, for 
us to realize is this thought of a common union and this national 
citizenship.” 

Joined with this national spirit is a cosmopolitanism, an up-to- 
dateness that is indicative of a desire on the part of more pro- 
gressive Southerners to put themselves and their section in line 
with the great forces of the modern world. It need hardly be 
said that the South for fifty years or more was provincial in its 
culture, as well as in its political thought. It was reading eigh- 
teenth century literature rather than nineteenth—Addison rather 
than Carlyle, Pope rather than Wordsworth or Browning. The 
Review, projected as it was on the plan of the English reviews, 
has been necessarily concerned with contemporary books and 
movements. Not only in the longer articles, but in the Notes and 
Reviews, every opportunity has been taken to keep the readers in 
touch with the men who are shaping the thought of the day. 
One can see by even glancing at the admirably arranged index 
that the editors and the contributors have had an eye for the 
most significant things that have happened during these ten 
years in various lines of human endeavor. 

No where is this more evident than in the treatment of South- 
ern conditions. There has been little threshing over of old straw, 
little of the spirit that would rewrite Southern history in accor- 
dance with the demands of sentiment. The editors have recorded 
with insight those movements that have indicated a new point 
of view in Southern life. The industrial movement has been 
properly interpreted, the spirit of independence in politics has 
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been at once noted and directed, adequate though not overmuch 
attention has been given to Southern literature, in a series of 
notable articles the problems of higher and secondary education 
have been indicated. 

Perhaps the most distinctive note struck in the Review has 
been its enthusiasm for literature. The editors have felt with 
Matthew Arnold that literature is the best cure for provincialism. 
In fact Matthew Arnold’s spirit has pervaded the Review; it is 
significant that there have been six leading articles on him. His 
belief in the future of poetry has been shared by Professors Trent 
and Henneman, both of them enthusiastic teachers of the best 
English poetry. The former says at the end of an article on The 
Spirit of Literature, “I should like finally to insist upon what I 
believe will some day be generally recognized,—the supremacy of 
literature as a study over all others that now occupy the world’s 
attention. For when everything is said, it is literature, and 
especially poetry, that has the first and the undisputed right to 
enter the audience chamber of the human soul.” “The Review 
has stood,” says Professor Henneman, “for the culture of the 
literary spirit first, and all else is of secondary importance. It 
has set forth the ideals of a riper and wider culture, a proper 
correlation of letters, thought and life.” 

In this, perhaps overdue, attention given to literature the 
Sewanee Review is almost unique among the magazines of the 
country. As the editor of the Dial said recently, “It is the only 
magazine we have that takes literature as its chief subject and 
takes ii seriously. The others give us pictures and gossip, and 
literary superficialities, and get the circulation.” It may be that 
it would have been better if it had encouraged creative work 
more, but then it would have had to be an entirely different mag- 
azine. At the present period in the South, no more essential 
doctrine can be preached than that of a faithful cultivation of the 
literature of knowledge and the literature of power. 

First and foremost, the Review has been the interpreter and 
critic of English literature; of that the index of the ten volumes is 
abundant evidence. While there are a few articles on Greek and 
Roman writers, the bulk of those dealing with foreign literatures 
are on French and German. Professor B. W. Wells, formerly in 
charge of the Modern Language department at Sewanee, has 
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contributed no less than twenty-three articles, not to mention 
reviews and notes written by him. He has evidently read widely 
in modern literatures and is impressed with the part they ought 
to play in the culture life of the modern man. Articles on Goethe, 
Hauptman, Heine, The German Novel, Balzac, Chateaubriand, 
Some Recent French Fiction, Victor Hugo, Maeterlinck and Zola, 
show, if not always a high order of literary criticism, a certain 
vital interest in modern literature that is beginning to be felt in 
a number of Southern institutions. 

When these characteristics of the Review—its nationalism, its 
cosmopolitanism, and its devotion to literature—are taken into 
consideration, and when, too, it is remembered that it has had to 
contend against many obstacles, notably, lack of adequate finan- 
cial support, it may well be said that few more significant pieces 
of work have been done in the Southern States within the past 
decade than that done by the editors of the Sewanee Review. 
They deserve the congratulations of all who are interested in 
seeing the reconstruction of Southern life and thought. 

Epwin Mims. 


It is of interest to note that the diary of John Sevier of Tennes- 
see has recently been placed in a place in which they are accessible 
to students. Professor F. S. Riley, in whose hands they are 
writes: ‘This diary covers the years 1790 to 1815 inclusive. It 
consists of twenty or twenty-five small note books and a large 
number of loose pieces of paper. Judging by internal evidence, 
Governor Sevier made the entries in his diary usually at the end 
ofeach day. He was scrupuously accurate in recording weather 
conditions and his personal experiences from day to day. The 
diary gives many amusing incidents. He tells us that he was in- 
formed in one of his dreams that Andrew Jackson was not 
thought well of by the redeemed spirits above. The diary 
abounds in recipes for almost every conceivable ailment. One of 
these reads as follows: 

‘Recipe for the cure of the Dropsy. put into a stone, or earthen 
Jug, a gallon of stale Senna cider, together with a double hand- 
ful of parsley roots & hops cut fine; a handful of scraped horse- 
radish; two table spoonfuls of bruised mustard seeds; half an 
ounce of oxymell of squills and an ounce of Juniper berries. The 
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liquor to be keeped warm by the fire, twenty-four hours; to be 
often agitated and then strained for use. dose for an adult, 
half a wine glass full three times a day, on an empty stomach. 
The dose may be encreased if necessary. After the water shall be 
discharged he patient should use moderate exercise. Subsist on 
dry nourishing diet & abstain from all liquors as much as possi- 
ble. (Approved cure).’ 

“As will be seen from this brief quotation Governor Sevier was 
not very proficient in grammar. His handwriting is rather difh- 
cult to read and his orthography is unique. The original diary 
is remarkably well preserved, only a few sentences being illegible 
at the present time. The manuscripts belong to the Claiborne 
documents which were collected by the historian of Mississippi 
and presented to the State in 1882. The legislature of the State 
upon accepting these valuable papers placed them in the custody 
of the University of Mississippi, in the library of which institu- 
tion they are now carefully preserved. A complete list of the 
documents belonging to this collection will be found in the report 
of the Mississippi Historical Commission which was published by 
the Mississippi Historical Society in 1901.” 


“Internal Improvements in North Carolina previous to 1860,” 
by Charles Clinton Weaver, Ph. D., constitutes numbers three 
and four of Series XXI, of The Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science.. It is a doctor’s thesis which 
contains ninety-five pages. It begins with internal improvements 
in 1815 and discusses in Part I. the general policy of the State 
toward them. In Part II. is a discussion of various river navi- 
gation companies, of canals, and of railroads. No State on the 
seaboard had a more vital interest ininternalimprovements than 
North Carolina. It was the only State to which nature denied 
sufficient harbors for the development of trade. Its few and un- 
important inlets were not very accessible to the great interior 
regions. Wilmington alone offered achance of building up a good 
entrepot, and Wilmington was in an extreme corner of the 
State. The country which was reached by its tributary river 
was only a small part of the whole area which it was necessary 
to reach. The rivers were sluggish and full of obstructions. All 
of this suggested first of all canals, and river navigation com- 
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panies. As soon as railroads began to be built it suggested a 
system of railroad transportation. It was not till the latter were 
built that the great central and western part of the State was 
opened up to manufacturing. 

But in North Carolina the scheme for internal improvement 
looked further than mere localdevelopment. President Caldwell, 
of the University, as early as 1828 planned the building of a line 
through the State from Newbern to the Ohio and thus direct 
trade of the west through the State to New York. The scheme 
was too late; for this trade was already secured for the Erie- 
canal route. The people continually looked to some such a 
scheme as this, but all their looking was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The internal improvements which they finally secured 
amounted to river navigation companies, canals, and railroads. 
Dr. Weaver’s work is presented clearly and not without a pleas- 
ant style. He hasdone a service to the history of North Carolina; 
but it would have been better if he had traced out and united in 
a chapter the history of the few attempts at internal improve- 
ments earlier than 1815. 


“Hillsboro, Colonial and Revolutionary,” by Francis Nash, of 
Hillsboro, N. C., is an interesting and valuable pamphlet of a 
hundred pages, which was published early in the present year. 
Most of the matter in it has previously seen the light in the Char- 
lotte, (N. C.) Observer. It takes a judicious view of the Regula- 
tors, and is everywhere free from undue local pride. It is very 
valuable for its facts which bear on iocal history. 


In the May, 1903, issue of the Publications of the Southern 
History Association Professor F. W. Moore, ‘fof Vanderbilt 
University, begins a series of extracts from the papers of Duff 
Green, Dixon H. Lewis, and Richard K. Crallé, under the title, 
“Calhoun as Seen by his Political Friends.’’ It is an interesting 
series and bids fair to throw new light on Calhoun’s career. 


In the notice in the April QuarTeR.y of “The Negro as an 
Artisan,” edited by Professor DuBois, it was inadvertently said 
that the publication lacked a table of contents. The error was 
due to oversight and it is a pleasure to the reviewer to make this 
correction. 
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The April, 1903, number of thé Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association contains “‘The Disturbances at Anahuoc 
in 1832,” by Edna Rowe; “The Alamo Monument,” by C. W. 
Raines; and ‘‘Reminiscences of Early Texans II.,” by J. H. Kuy- 
kendall. 


Mr. Joseph Lebowich, 21 Perkins Hall, Cambridge, Mass., is 
collecting material for a life of Judah P. Benjamin and would be 
glad to have information in regard to Benjamin letters and other 
similar material. 
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